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ABSTRACT 


In  this  essay  I  do  analytical  philosophy  in  the  hope  of  achieving 
greater  clarity  about  the  philosophical  terns  "Sub stance , "  ,rReference,T  and 
"Substratum.”'  The  two  main  philosophers  whom  I  discuss  are  the  Descartes 
of  the  Discourse  on  the  Method  and  of  the  Meditations  on  First  Philosophy, 
and  the  Margaret  MacDonald  who  appears  as  Descartesr  critic  in  "The 
Philosopher* s  Use  of  Analogy." 

Chapter  1  explains  the  need  for  open-mindedness  about  what  can  be 
intelligible  objects  of  reference.  Some  philosophers  are  fond  of  setting 
up  rigid  divisions  (usually  dichotomies)  about  *properT  objects  of 
reference.  Their  position,  I  argue,  results  from  undue  attachment  to 
what  in  the  literature  are  called  Myths  of  the  Given.  According  to  such 
Myths,  all  rational  beings,  if  suitably  reflective,  will  succeed  in 
observing  or  discovering  or  picking  out  the  Ultimate,  Essential  Structure 
of  Reality.  The  attempts  of  crude  empiricists  to  rule  in  men  but  to  rule 
out  societies,  beliefs  or  climates  of  opinion  as  proper  or  real  objects 
of  reference  typify  a  kind  of  *essentialist  reduct ionism*  that  such  Myths 
tend  to  generate.  A  failure  to  respect  what  is  sound  about  our  referen¬ 
tial  usage  in  causal  explanations  also  results,  I  contend,  from  such 
reductionism. 

Chapter  2  shows  how  DescartesT  doctrine  that  we  can  discover  just 
two  essential  and  basic  kinds  of  substance,  purely  thinking  things  and 
purely  extended  things,  results  from  a  cluster  of  linguistic  confusions 
related  to  those  of  Chapter  1.  DescartesT  essentialism  leads  him 
through  further  confusions  about  language  into  the  still  deeper  me ta— 
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INTRODUCTION 


In  this  essay  I  have  tried  to  do  analytical  philosophy  in  the 
hope  of  achieving  greater  clarity,  but  certainly  not  complete  clarity, 
about  the  philosophical  terms  ’’Substance,"  ’’Reference”  and  ’’Substratum.” 
The  two  main  philosophers  whom  I  discuss  are  the  Descartes  of  the 
Discourse  on  the  Method  and  of  the  Meditations  on  First  Philosophy  and 
the  Margaret  MacDonald  who  appears  as  Descartes’  critic  in  "The 
Philosopher’s  Use  of  Analogy.”  I  assume  that  these  two  most  famous 
works  of  one  so  long  famed  as  Descartes  are  quite  familiar  to  the  reader. 
I  do  not  assume  such  familiarity  with  MacDonald’s  paper,  though  it  is  one 
of  the  articles  that  A.G.N.  Flew  has  treated  as  very  influential  and  made 
far  more  influential  by  inclusion  in  his  most  influential  anthology 
(Logic  and  Language,  First  and  Second  Series,  Oxford,  1951).  Hence  I 
spend  little  time  on  the  straight  exposition  of  Descartes  but  devote 
Chapter  3  to  outlining  MacDonald’s  major  points  at  length.  These  in¬ 
clude  some  major  points  not  critically  covered  in  Chapter  4  nor  so 
obviously  relevant  to  Descartes.  These  points,  mainly  ones  about  the 
applications  of  modern  logic,  are  handled  outside  the  main  body  of  the 
essay  in  Appendix  B.  Appendix  B  is  the  text  of  a  paper  by  Professor 
John  King-Farlow  and  myself  which  was  accepted  for  the  July,  1971  issue 
of  Rassegna  Internazionale  di  Logica.  As  I  make  clear  in  this  essay,  I 
no  longer  share  Professor  King-Farlow’ s  optimism  in  that  paper  (Appendix 
B)  about  the  usefulness  of  the  term  Substratum.  I  have  draw  closer 
there  to  Miss  MacDonald’s  view  since  we  wrote  that  paper  in  the  Autumn 
of  1970.  But  at  this  time  of  writing  (August,  1971)  I  still  agree  with 
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most  of  the  criticisms  of  MacDonald  on  matters  of  logic.  Since  these 
matters  relate,  if  more  indirectly,  to  Descartes  and  to  the  terms 
"Substance”  and  "Reference,"  it  seems  important  to  attach  the  paper  as 
Appendix  B  with  my  present  caveat  against  optimism  about  the  term 
"Substratum."  Professor  King-Farlow  has  supervised  my  essay,  but  he 
should  not  be  considered  willing  to  defend  my  present  views  on  Substance 
and  Reference  either. 

At  the  end  of  Chapter  4  I  have  summarised  as  clearly  as  possible 
the  main  moves  which  I  have  attempted  to  make  in  this  essay.  The  summary 
seemed  to  succeed  in  this  -  so  I  shall  quote  it  here  again: 

My  first  Chapter  will  be  largely  devoted  to  explaining  the  need 
for  open-mindedness  about  what  can  be  intelligible  objects  of  reference. 
We  shall  see  that  philosophers  are  fond  of  setting  up  rigid  divisions 
(usually  dichotomies)  about  ’proper*  objects  of  reference.  We  shall 
further  see  that  such  undesirable  rigidity,  which  helps  to  destroy  the 
kind  of  open-mindedness  needed  for  doing  philosophy,  may  well  be  attended 
(even  in  the  case  of  those  who  disclaim  Myth-mongering)  by  an  attachment 
to  what  are  called  Myths  of  the  Given.  According  to  such  Myths,  all 
rational  beings,  if  suitably  reflective,  will  succeed  in  observing  or 
discovering  or  picking  out  the  Ultimate,  Essential  Structure  of  Reality 
(with  its  Ultimate,  Essential,  Fixed  and  Rigid  Distinctions).  The 
attempts  of  crude  empiricists  to  rule  in  men  but  to  rule  out  societies, 
opinions  or  climates  of  opinion  as  proper  or  real  objects  of  reference 
typify  a  kind  of  Tessentialist  reductionismT  that  such  Myths  tend  to 
generate.  A  failure  to  respect  what  is  sound  about  our  referential  usage 
in  causal  explanations  soon  results  from  such  reductionism. 

In  Chapter  2,  I  shall  try  to  show  how  Descartes’  doctrine  that  we 
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can  discover  (when  meditating  properly  on  the  Given)  just  two  essential 
and  basic  kinds  of  substance,  purely  thinking  things  and  purely  extended 
things,  results  from  a  cluster  of  linguistic  confusions  interestingly 
related  to  those  of  Chapter  1.  Descartest  essentialism  leads  him,  as  we 
shall  see,  through  further  confusions  about  language  into  the  still 
deeper  metaphysical  swamp  of  Substratum.  Belief  in  Substratum  may  be 
seen  as  arising  from  a  muddled  attempt  to  use  noun  phrases  like  "the 
piece  of  wax,”  ,rMy  mind"  or  "I,  Rene  Descartes"  as  terms  which  have  an 
almost  *pure*  Reference,  so  that  all  properties  associated  with  their 
normal  Sense  disappear  in  the  profondeurs  of  metaphysical  abstraction. 

All  that  remains  are  the  Essentially  Given  properties  of  Extension. in  the 
case  of  "this  piece  of  wax,"  and  of  Thought  in  the  case  of  ,rMy  mind"  or 
"I,  Rene  Descartes."  Yet  DescartesT  tpiece-of-waxT  argument,  I  shall 
still  contend,  shows  some  important  insights  on  Descartes*  part  into  the 
relation  between  the  possible  reference  to  a  reidentification  of  particu¬ 
lars  despite  the  open-ended  multiplicity  of  possible  changes  in  such 
particulars.  In  order  to  be  fair  to  Descartes,  I  shall  also  offer  some 
historical  reflexions  on  whether  the  later  Meditations  really  improve 
Descartes*  position  at  the  end  of  Meditation  II.  Despite  their  great 
interest,  they  reveal  rather  that  Descartes*  attempts  in  the  first  two 
Meditations  to  trust  in  Reason  alone  are  conditioned  by  a  curious 
Voluntaristic  type  of  religious  commitment  to  a  Myth  of  the  Given. 

In  Chapter  3  I  shall  try  to  expound  the  drift  of  a  famous  and 
very  complex  article  on  topics  like  reference,  change,  substances  and 
substratum  by  the  very  influential  modern  exponent  of  * linguistic* 
philosophy,  Margaret  MacDonald.  She  takes  her  discussion  to  reveal 
great  linguistic  confusions  in  Descartes. 
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Much  of  MacDonald1 s  criticism  is,  I  shall  agree,  illuminating. 
However  I  shall  try  to  show  in  Chapter  4  that  MacDonald  is  at  least  as 
guilty  as  Descartes  of  allegiance  to  Myths  of  the  Given  and  Dichotomous 
Distinctions  of  Rigid  Essence:  Science  is  contrasted  very  strongly  with 
Philosophy,  Truths  about  Facts  are  contrasted  with  Truths  of  Language  in 
ways  that  do  violence  both  to  the  History  of  Philosophy  and  to  the 
History  of  Science.  I  shall  round  off  this  Fourth  Chapter  with  further 
explanations  of  how  misunderstandings  of  Sense  and  Reference  encourage 
Essentialist  Myths  of  the  Given  at  the  expense  of  a  rightly  enduring 
philosophical  and  scientific  and  more  broadly  intellectual  Ideal.  That 
Ideal  is  Clarity. 
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PART  I 


ANALYTICAL  REFLEXIONS  ON  DESCARTES »  SEARCH  FOR  THE  GIVEN 

Chapter  1 

REFERRING,  SUBSTANCES  AND  GIVEN  ESSENCES 

A.  Subjects  of  Sentences  and  Ob.jects  of  Human  Reference 

Philosophers,  perhaps  more  than  other  people,  are  wary  of  words. 
They  are  concerned  with  language  and  the  way  language  is  used.  Thus,  a 
primary  task  of  philosophers  is  that  of  detecting  and  avoiding  ambiguity. 
Closely  related  goals  are  those  of  replacing  what  is  obscure  with  what 
is  clear,  or  replacing  what  is  fallacious  with  what  is  cogent.  A  truly 
wise  philosopher* s  ultimate  purpose,  however,  is  to  seek  for  ever  more 
illuminating  and  insightful  ways  to  talk  about  what  there  is.  While 
preserving  consistency  is  important,  consistency  is  too  easily  attained 
by  conservatism  and  triviality.  And,  of  course,  a  set  of  falsehoods  can 
be  quite  consistent.  The  search  for  a  consistent,  but  always  expanding 
set  of  ever  more  revealing  truths  is  the  mark  of  philosophical  re¬ 
sponsibility. 

Philosophical  duties  were  made  easier  to  discharge  b}r  Frege  when 
he  distinguished  Sinn  (Sense)  and  Bedeutung  (Reference).  Earlier 
dichotomies,  like  those  drawn  between  Denotation  and  Connotation  or 
between  Cate go remat ic  Words  and  Syncategorematic  Words,  suggest  that 
Frege  was  not  entirely  original  in  drawing  such  a  distinction,  koi  did 
profound  admirers  of  Frege  like  the  Russell  and  Wittgenstein  of  Logical 
Atomism  seem  to  see  very  much  of  the  distinction's  point  when  they 
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dreamed  of  Ideal  Languages  whose  only  words  were  names.  But  for  the 
purposes  of  this  essay  I  take  two  of  the  most  important  morals  of  the 
distinction  to  he  these: 

a)  An  intelligible  and  indeed  quite  clearly  used  sentence  may 
have  what  modem  linguists  call  a  Noun  Phrase  governing  the 
main  Verb  Phrase,  even  when  that  Noun  Phrase  is  not  used  with 
the  intention  of  referring  to  anything.  Consider,  for 
example,  the  sterile  monarch,  now  quite  aware  of  the  facts, 
who  says  "No  son  of  mine  mil  succeed  me."  Compare  a  sane 
historian* s  saying  "No-one  really  wanted  to  start  the  Crimean 
War."  (Russell1 s  Formulation  of  his  Theory  of  Descriptions 
may  have  arisen  from  the  failure  to  grasp  this  point  properly). 

b)  An  intelligible,  clearly  used  sentence  may  have  such  a  Noun 
Phrase,  which  traditional  grammarians  would  call  The  Subject, 
governing  the  main  Verb  Phrase  when  either  (i)  the  speaker  or 
writer  deliberately  uses  this  Noun  Phrase  to  refer  to  a  (non¬ 
existent)  fictitious  being  (like  Cinderella  in  the  telling  of 
a  fairy  tale;)  or  (ii)  the  speaker  intends  to  refer  to  some¬ 
one  or  something  when  he  uses  the  Noun  Phrase  but  he  fails  to 
refer.  (A  hopelessly  sterile  monarch,  who  still  thinks  he  is 
able  to  beget  children  and  soon  will  do  so,  might  say:  "My 
children,  whom  I  mil  soon  beget,  will  enjoy  untroubled  peace 
and  so  will  my  grandchildren. ") 

Very  often,  of  course,  we  do  succeed  in  referring  to  someone  or 
something  as  we  intend  to  in  using  certain  conventionally  appiopiiate 
words  of  our  linguistic  community.  To  put  it  very  crudely:  individuals 
or  things  or  entities  of  various  kinds  are  very-  often  the  objects  of 
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successful  reference  by  people  who  use  various  grammatical  subjects  in 
numerous  sentences. 

Some  notable  metaphysicians  have  tried  to  suggest  tidy,  restric¬ 
tive  dichotomies  of  kinds  of  Objects  that  can  be  successfully  referred 
to,  at  least  outside  of  fictional  contexts.  DescartesT  restrictive 
pairing  of  Thinking  Tilings  and  Extended  Tilings  as  the  only  true 
Substances  is  one  famous  example.  Berkeley fs  doctrine  that  in  intelli¬ 
gible  discourse  a  case  of  Esse  is  either  a  case  of  Pe rcipere  or  a  case 
of  Percipi  is  similar  but  not  quite  so  consistently  restrictive:  Notions 
of  Other  Minds,  it  seems,  may  sometimes  be  referred  to,  as  well  as  Minds 
and  their  Ideas .  Once  one  allows  oneself  to  accept  such  a  very  restric¬ 
ted  number  of  types  of  objects  to  which  we  may  successfully  (and 
literally)  refer,  traditional  worries  about  Substances  and  Substrata  may 
soon  recur.  (Compare  the  flow  of  reasoning  in  Descartest  Second  Medita¬ 
tion).  But  perhaps,  a  fair  part  of  these  traditional  worries  as  well  as 
a  fair  number  of  attempts  to  restrict  proper  objects  of  reference  to  one, 
two,  or  a  very  few  classes  will  turn  out  to  be  due  to  what  I  shall  call 
my  version  of  the  Myth  of  the  Given. 

According  to  my  version,  those  misled  by  the  Myth  expect  that  any 
rational  beings,  or  at  least  one  that  is  acquainted  with  Persons  and 
Nature,  will  soon  be  able,  once  he  focuses  his  inner  and  outer  eyes,  to 
see  the  Basic  Structure  of  Reality.  This  Basic  Structure  of  Reality,  it 
is  thought,  exists  as  something  quite  independent  of  language  and  even  of 
possible  conceptual  thinking  with  or  without  language  about  the  Structure. 
Tlie  Structure,  and  its  objectively  Given  Essential  Elements,  are  always 
Out  There,  always  waiting  for  sluggish  human  minds  to  grasp  The  Structure 
and  The  Essences.  Once  menTs  minds  recognise  these  Objective  Objects 


(and/or  Objective  Types  of  Objects),  menfs  thoughts  begin  to  enjoy  a 
blessed  adaequatio  intellectus  et  rei. 
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The  pervasive  influence  of  such  metaphysical  fables  is  attested 
to  by  the  fame  of  their  foes.  Various  versions  of  some  such  Myth  have 
been  attacked  by  such  leading  modern  philosophers  as  (the  later)  Ludwig 
Wittgenstein,  Wilfrid  Sellars,  W.V.O.  Quine,  Nelson  Goodman  and  others. 

In  this  first  chapter  I  shall  attack  my  version  in  my  own  idiosyncratic 
way.  I  hope  thus  to  lay  useful  foundations  for  philosophising  effec¬ 
tively  about  the  attachment  of  Descartes  to  Substances  and  Substrata. 

B.  On  What  We  Generally  Do  and  What  We  Do  Not  Presuppose 

I,  Social  consensus  and  established  truth.  The  philosopher,  as 
an  ordinary  man,  grows  up  in  a  world  where  there  are  other  people,  where 
there  are  birds  and  trees,  houses  and  caves,  sand  and  snow.  He  learns 
his  own  name  as  he  is  learning  proper  names  for  other  people  and  for 
pets,  rivers,  and  cities.  He  learns  proper  names  as  he  learns  words 
that  can  be  used  to  refer  to  a  great  variety  of  TobjectsT  or  f tilings7. 

He  learns  these  words  along  with  others  that  have  meaning  but  not 
reference.  Thus  he  learns  to  use  "Joan,"  "John,"  "Saskatchewan,"  "I," 
"you,"  "dog,"  "car,"  "is,"  "of,"  and  "and."  As  he  grows  the  number  of 
words  he  understands,  the  elements  of  the  language  he  speaks,  will  in¬ 
clude  a  wide  variety  of  expressions.  At  this  point  he  may  be  talking 
about  the  size  of  shacks  and  palaces,  about  food  and  how  much  it  costs, 
about  the  numbers  and  properties  of  utensils  and  machines  in  sight.  He 
becomes  fluent  enough  to  talk  rapidly  about  such  different  "things"  as: 
triangles  and  imaginary  numbers,  good  people  and  poisonous  snakes, 
historical  events  and  political  beliefs,  people  with  splendid  reputations 
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and  countries  with  a  glorious  history,  faith  in  the  doctrines  of  science 
and  feelings  of  religious  certainty  about  an  afterlife,  just  laws  and 
indecent  sexual  behaviour.  These  are  merely  a  few  examples  of  TthingsT 
that  an  ordinary  human  being  may  be  talking  about  or  referring  to  at 
some  time  or  another.  He  may,  throughout  his  life,  go  on  to  say  what 
his  changing  beliefs  are  about  all  these  and  many  other  things.  (I  drop 
the  scare-quotes,  having  warned  the  reader  enough).  He  may  be  perfectly 
convinced  or  not  so  convinced  (it  need  not  concern  us  at  this  point) 
about  the  exact  truth  of  what  he  says.  In  so  far  as  he  talks  confidently 
and  refe rentially  about  such  things,  he  is  saying  that  there  are  those 
things.  Except  when  he  is  openly  pretending  to  refer,  the  speaker  is 
committed  to  what  he  says.  What  he  says  sincerely  and  confidently  will, 
we  must  assume,  express  his  beliefs.  His  acts  and  his  life  are  in  turn 
guided,  if  not  ruled,  by  what  he  says.  He  states,  to  put  the  matter 
colloquially,  things  (statements)  about  things  (individuals,  processes, 
events,  groups,  etc.).  That  is,  whenever  he  states  something  he  is, 
supposedly,  bound  then  to  agree  both  that  there  is  some  specific  thing 
(i.e.  what  he  says  about  something  in  certain  ways)  which  he  thinks  is 
true;  and  that  there  is  something  about  which  his  words  are  true. 

Of  course  we  began  to  pose  the  problem  from  one  side  only  -  from 

that  of  the  one  individual  who  states  a  number  of  things  about  a  number 

/ 

of  things.  However,  individuals  live  in  groups.  Then,  of  course,  not 
all  that  one  person  asserts  (as  distinct  from  what  he  openly  and 
apologetically  ventures  to  guess  about)  meets  with  approval.  What  some¬ 
one  says  to  us  in  the  way  of  confident  assertion  is  usually  judged  by 
us.  We  attempt  to  apply  a  set  of  reasonable  criteria  whereby  we  can 
ascribe  truth  or  falsity  to  what  is  said.  There  ma)  sometimes  remain. 
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of  course,  some  generally  approved  margin  of  disagreement  among  those  of 
us  who  attempt  to  apply  these  criteria.  (For  example,  it  may  be  gen¬ 
erally  approved  that  people  will  sometimes  disagree  about  which  men  are 
real  heroes,  which  women  are  real  beauties).  But  how  does  that 
occasional,  generally  approved  margin  of  disagreement  affect  our  group’s 
faith  in  an  accepted  body  of  reasonable  truth  and  an  acceptable  set  of 
criteria?  It  is  hard  to  say  very  much  of  a  general  abstract  kind,  if 
we  are  pressed  to  answer  such  a  question.  We  can,  however,  establish 
one  point.  There  is  "out  there,"  among  the  body  politic,  a  pretty  well 
defined  "climate  of  opinion"  about  truth  -  or  rather  a  fairly  firm  con¬ 
sensus  about  what  sorts  of  tilings  have  become  established  as  true  and 
about  what  sorts  of  things  exist.  I  use  the  phrase  "out  there"  because 
this  group  consensus  certainly  guides  people’s  thoughts,  decisions  and 
actions.  It  has  an  observable,  perhaps  even  measurable  effect  on  the 
way  the  people  in  the  group  will  think,  believe,  and  otherwise  generally 
live.  Admissible  tokens  of  assertion  in  the  group  and  admitted  elements 
of  the  group’s  ’ontology’  fashion  with  each  other.  Many  words  can  be 
uttered,  but  this  consensus  restricts  what  may  be  said. 

2.  Truth  and  objective  reference.  We  are  attempting  to  construe 
and  portray  to  ourselves  a  (not  impossible)  situation  which  would  pose  a 
dual  and  interesting  problem.  Let  us  first  enrich  what  we  acknowledged 
in  the  previous  paragraph:  We  allowed  that  in  any  society  there  are 
occasions  when  the  whole  group  approves  of  a  margin  of  disagreement 
about  what  is  the  case.  We  now  add  that  in  many  societies  also  there 
may  be  found  ’splinter  groups’  of  (quite)  sane  individuals  who  do  not 
agree  with  all  the  truth  criteria  of  the  greater  majority.  Such  groups 
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reject  various  putative  entities  such  as  Witches  and  Unlucky  Numbers. 

The  majority  talk  about  putative  truths  which  the  majority  live  by.  But 
let  us  set  pluralist  communities  aside.  Let  us  concentrate  on  a  society 
where  there  is  almost  unanimous  agreement  about  what  is  true,  false, 
felicitous,  intelligible,  sound,  etc.  among  its  members.  Let  us  assume 
that  in  this  society  there  is  no  disagreement  about  its  substantial  core 
of  beliefs  and  the  related  Ontology. 

If  we  are  willing  to  entertain  the  preceding  argument  whereby  we 
reached  the  tentative  conclusion  that  there  is  "out  there"  something  that 
can  very  properly  be  called  a  "climate  of  opinion"  (a  very  rigid  one  in 
this  case)  then  it  might  not  be  unreasonable  to  attempt  to  explain  the 
behaviour  and  general  way  of  thinking  of  any  one  member  or  a  few  members 
of  that  group  by  reference  to  the  effect  of  the  prevailing  climate  of 
opinion  in  the  society.  This  one-way  causal  explanation  might,  in  many 
cases,  help  explain  a  great  deal.  A  plausible  mode  of  explanation 
might  be  spelled  out  thus:  "The  beliefs  of  that  society  are  such  (are 
kept  the  same/are  made  to  continue  as  they  were)  because  all  the  people 
keep  affirming  them  in  their  hearts  and  then  out  loud." 

The  above  explanation,  however,  even  if  it  appears  reasonable 
and  plausible,  pertains  at  best  only  to  one  of  the  useful  perspectives 
which  a  philosopher  may  take.  Another  may  be  more  useful.  For  in  the 
framing  the  above  causal  explanation  we  took  unwittingly  the  risk  of 
assuming  that  the  climate  of  opinion  is  tmerely  an  effect*  like  a  shadow, 
or  that  it  is  a  function  of  equally  rational,  autonomous,  independent 
and,  as  it  were,  free  thinking  individuals.  The  individuals  might  be 
taken  to  be  curiously  autonomous,  that  is,  at  least  in  respect  of  a 
freedom  to  form  and  reject  opinions  and  outlooks  and  forms  of  life.  In 
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the  present  context  such  an  assumption  could  be  tantamount  to  maintain¬ 
ing  that  they  can  at  any  time  detach  themselves  from  the  rest  of  their 
society  as  far  as  thinking  goes,  while  remaining  logically  in  the  soc¬ 
iety  and  following  its  customs.  In  offering  the  above  "contra-causal" 
explanation  someone  (say  a  conscientious  objector  to  certain  social 
values  under  consideration  or  someone  else  with  a  rationalist  bent) 
might  ignore  the  fact  that  the  climate  of  opinion  was  something  very 
much  out  there  in  the  lives  of  the  members  of  the  group.  To  put  matters 
dramatically  but  helpfully,  this  climate  of  opinion,  this  social  outlook, 
this  web  of  shared  belief,  is  a  thing  in  a  primary  sense  of  the  word 
"thing".  In  this  same  primary  sense  we  say  a  chair  is  a  thing.  The 
climate  of  opinion  is  just  as  hard  a  causal  factor  in  explaining  what 
the  people  can  and  cannot  do  as  is  the  chair  in  explaining  why  the  sitter 
does  not  fall  to  the  ground.  At  the  very  least  it  might  be  considered 
as  a  causal  factor  that  is  linking  effectively,  binding  the  way  of  life 
and  mode  of  behaviour  of  a  group  of  individuals.  At  some  point  a  rela¬ 
tively  detached  politician  might  see  it  as  something  predictable,  strong 
and  enduring  to  be  utilized  in  guiding  the  group  for  his  own  (moral  or 
immoral)  purposes.  At  another  time  the  consensus  of  opinion  might  be¬ 
come  something  so  powerful  among  all  members  that  it  would  be  utterly 
unrealistic  to  think  of  politicians  as  somehow  electing  to  utilise  it  in 
order  to  control  other  members  of  the  group.  These  are  just  some 
imaginable  situations  suggesting  various  relationships  between  a  group T s 
beliefs  and  its  human  individuals.  The  last  situation  suggests' that 
even  more  fanciful  sounding  locutions  would  do  more  justice  to  the  facts: 
one  could  speak  of  ways  in  which  opinion  controls  the  interaction  between 
the  human  parts  of  a  single  social  organism.  "Interaction"  o.i  couise  is 
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a  word  that  does  not  fully  capture  the  form  of  relationship  that  exists 
between  the  spatio-temporally  defined  members  of  this  group  and  the  more 
abstract  thing  or  entity  under  consideration. 

Without  the  members  of  the  group  there  would  not  be  any  such 
thing  as  a  climate  of  opinion.  But  then  without  a  vast  number  of  mole¬ 
cules  there  would  be  no  chair,  no  size  or  weight  of  the  chair.  The 
chair  and  its  size  and  its  weight  are  no  less  real  because  they  depend 
on  arrangements  of  molecules.  Rather  similarly  the  climate  of  opinion 
is  no  *mere  effect*  of  the  grouping  of  these  men,  as  the  family  group* s 
shadow  is  a  Tmere  effect*  of  the  grouping  of  the  family *s  members. 
Shadows  are  cast  by  men,  but  do  not  cast  men.  The  climate  of  opinion 
like  that  shadow  depends  on  the  individual *s  existence.  But  the  con¬ 
tinued  existence  of  the  group  may  depend  on  their  climate  of  opinion. 

If  the  climate  be  one  of  utter  despair  under  white  men*s  tutelage,  a 
tribe  may  be  so  affected  that  its  members  die  off  or  commit  suicide.  If 
a  strong  climate  of  opinion  is  operating  ”out  there”  it  will  greatly 
affect  the  decisions  and  the  very  lives  of  the  members  of  the  human 
community. 

3.  Summary  and  conclusion.  Sometimes  we  use  the  word  ”thing” 
in  English  when  referring  to  something  that  interests  us  for  the  moment, 
but  not  as  one  of  the  more  substantial  elements  of  our  ontology.  Some 
elements  like  possible  double s-entendre s ,  vague  boredom,  etc.  strike  us 
as  barely  all  right  for  reference,  very  nebulous  for  causal  explana¬ 
tions.  One  conclusion  that  I  want  to  draw  from  the  preceding  argument 
is  that  a  climate  of  opinion  may  be  properly  called  a  quite  substantial 

The  present  ”climate  of  opinion”  can  be  classed  with 


sort  of  thing. 
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causally  exciting  definite  descriptions  (by  which  we  can  refer  to  hard 
realities)  like  "The  table  yourre  leaning  against,"  "The  Head  of  the 
Secret  Police."  This  conclusion  is  not  meant  to  set  climates  of  opinion 
above  all  other  causal  factors  operating  upon  individuals  of  a  society. 

It  does  not  operate  on  each  member  of  a  community  as  regularly  and  pre¬ 
dictably  as  the  forces  of  gravitation  supposedly  do  and  accept  it  as 
something  substantial  and  highly  influential  on  everybody. 

We  are  thus  willing  to  rectify  a  climate  consensus  of  opinion 
and  accept  it  as  something  substantial  and  highly  influential.  Yet.  no 
matter  how  powerful  this  consensus  is  and  how  powerful  the  members 
committed  to  it  may  be,  there  is  no  paradigmatically  simple  (and  physical) 
sort  of  interaction  between  a  man  and  a  consensus  as  there  is  between  two 
billiard  balls  which  knock  against  each  other  as  they  move.  But  this 
paradigm  of  clashing  billiard  balls  or  the  related  paradigm  of  two  people 
deliberately  hitting  each  otherts  bodies  with  their  fists  (so  that  they 
make  physical  contact),  illuminates  what  many  people  take  I cal — causation 
or  really  causal  interaction  to  be  like.  It  is  no  wonder  that  some 
intelligent  people  in  relatively  advanced  societies  may  not  agree  about 
the  objective  reference  of  the  words  they  can  use  in  giving  causal 
explanations.  It  is  no  wonder  that  they  may  disagree  about  what  their 
causal  appeals  to  climates  of  opinion  can  really  refer  to:  "It  is  tiue 
that  it  is  hard  for  Jacques  to  remarry,  given  the  prevailing  consensus 
about  divorce."  But  must  we  then  say  that  there  is  a  consensus  as  well 
as  men  making  it  hard  for  him  to  remarry?  Their  dissent  may  be  about 
moral,  political,  religious  conceptions.  But  it  may  affect,  too,  the 
most  basic  conceptions  of  nature.  This  may  have  been  one  of  the 
reasons  -  to  give  just  one  illustration  -  for  the  total  reversal  of 
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views  among  some  human  groups  in  the  early  seventeenth  century  in  Europe 
concerning  social  matters  but  also  their  radically  altered  feeling  for 
language  and  nature. 

Even  in  the  midst  of  a  group  where  the  consensus  of  belief  is 
firmly  established,  the  group’s  language  about  members  about  the  causal 
explanations  for  its  members’  conduct,  may  shift  its  intended  referen¬ 
tial  basis.  To  some  the  language  may  seem  to  "go  on  holiday.”  Perhaps 
language  as  another  sort  of  communal  force,  may  at  times  begin  to  do,  of 
its  own,  things  that  some  men  would  not  want  it  to  do. 

C.  How  Do  We  Take  Tilings  for  Granted? 

1.  Truth  and  assertions.  I  have  asserted  (and  thus  am  commit¬ 
ted  to  maintain)  that  there  are  very  influential  tilings  including  such 
social  tilings  as  climates  of  opinion  which  may  greatly  affect  members  of 
a  society  but  need  not  bind  all  members  of  a  society.  We  want  now  to 
see  how  this  happens. 

a)  Let  us  consider  what  takes  place  when  some  person  or  small 
group  starts  thinking  differently  about  what  the  human 
society  says.  Suppose  that  a  few  speakers  have  formed  a 
"splinter  faction"  and  effectively  isolated  themselves 
from  the  prevailing  body  of  belief  on  certain  subjects. 

They  reflect  and  ponder  and  come  to  judge  that  some  of  the 
things  that  the  majority  confidently  talks  about  either 
doesn’t  exist  at  all  or  exist  but  lack  certain  important 
properties  commonly  ascribed  to  them.  One  single  illustra¬ 
tion:  They  come  to  reflect  that  ’offering’  people  to  the 
gods  by  ritual  slaughter  is  not  —  as  so  many  say  —  a  duty, 
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a  morally  uplifting  experience,  or  a  holy  deity-appeasing 
sacrifice,  but  something  wrong.  They  have  formed  reasons 
of  their  own  for  their  conclusions.  Reasons  to  them  (say) 
are  (i)  that  even  if  there  were  gods,  they  would  never  be 
pleased  by  that  practice  -  or  at  least  not  any  longer;  or 
alternatively,  (ii)  that  there  are  no  gods  and  supposed' 
deities  are  fabrications  of  the  human  mind.  A  person  in 
the  second  group  may  also  develop  the  notion  that  what 
everyone  says  about  certain  moral  practices  is  indeed  not 
so  -  he  and  some  other  members  of  the  splinter  group  now 
have  to  live  with  the  conviction  that  their  surrounding 
society  holds  false  beliefs,  notably  about  obligations  to 
deities  but  also  about  obligations  to  parents  or  The  State. 
Assuming  no  obtuseness  on  either  side,  it  becomes  obvious 
to  any  intelligent  participant  observer  that  the  principle 
of  non-contradiction  does  not  apply.  Some  of  the  members 
may  properly  claim  that  most  of  their  countrymen  are  still 
making  confident  claims  (a)  about  things  that  exist  but 
lack  many  of  the  more  important  qualities  ascribed,  or 
(b)  about  supposed  things  which  really  do  not  exist  at  all. 
A  dissenting  member  might  be  able  to  provide  excuses  or 
some  reasonable  justification  for  the  majority  of  errors. 

He  might  perhaps,  even  appeal  to  some  theory  by  way  of  a 
causal  explanation.  For  example,  instead  of  rejecting 
certain  popular  views  as  completely  false,  he  may  speak  of 
them  as  "very  old-fashioned  ideas,  largely  superstitions.” 
Perhaps  the  theorist  will  speak  of  there  being  some  very 
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understandable  illusions  which  are  due  to  some  obvious 
causes  -  human  motives,  interests,  mistakes  about  nature, 
etc.  His  ora  relation  to  the  old  ideas  may  indeed  be  a 
complex  affair  to  describe.  The  sun  does  set  each  night, 
the  sun  does  look  as  if  .  .  .etc.  But  the  sun  is  not  an 
agent  that  drops  into  the  sea  to  let  men  sleep.  There  are 
still  sunsets,  but  there  are  no  Apollonian  dives  into  the 
sea,  no  Phoebic  concerns  for  menTs  rest.  To  one  man  such 
a  shift  of  belief  about  the  nature  of  sunsets  does  little 
to  disturb  his  conceptual  framework.  To  another  man  the 
shift  is  profoundly  revolutionary.  The  former  makes  his 
theistic  beliefs  more  sophisticated.  The  latter  throws 
out  Polytheism  for  Mechanistic  Materialism.  A  man  might 
thus  come  to  rule  out  a  great  deal  of  things  that  were,  so 
to  speak,  there.  If  he  had  been  part  of  the  society  and 
had  at  one  time,  like  other  people,  believed  and  lived  by 
such  things;  if  along  with  these  people  he  not  only  per¬ 
ceived  the  "inert  existence"  or  "dead  hand"  of  some  moral 
traditions  but,  rather,  felt  the  binding  pull  on  people  of 
many  other  moral  customs,  he  might  begin  by  questioning  a 
few  elements  of  the  Traditional  Wisdom  and  later  come  to 
reject  most  of  it,  almost  all  of  it.  For  purposes  of 
describing  others  he  may  continue  to  say  that  there  is 
such  a  tiling  as  the  Traditional  Wisdom.  For  purposes  of 
explaining  what  has  a  real  moral  claim  on  reasonable  people 
he  may  say  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  the  Traditional 
Wisdom.  For  him  to  say  "In  my  life  the  Traditional  Wisdom 
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does  not  exist”  and  for  him  to  be  able  to  say  correctly 
that  this  is  the  case,  he  must  go  on  to  live  and  act  in 
a  way  such  that  only  the  new  relevant  beliefs  (not  the  old) 
will  guide  his  actions.  This  does  happen  indeed  to  people 
in  history.  Then  such  a  person  may  offer  interesting 
reasons  to  explain  what  did  happen.  He  may  even  venture 
a  generalized  causal  account  in  terns  of  conditioning, 
insecurity,  indoctrination,  self-deception  and  hidden 
motives,  or  even  just  in  terms  of  plain  heredity. 

We  may  now  begin  to  draw  a  conclusion.  Individual  men  are 
not  passive  observers  in  a  static  world.  They  can  truly 
alter  their  concepts  and  values,  their  criteria  of  truth 
and  wisdom  and  reality.  For  an  intelligent  observer  of 
men,  what  counts  to  the  men  observed  as  real  and  unreal, 
true  and  false,  good  and  evil,  is  crucial  for  understanding 
the  men  observed.  Their  beliefs,  concepts  and  values  are 
just  as  much  Tout  there T  and  influential  as  their  weapons, 
stomachs  and  diseases. 

Likewise  an  individual,  we  speculate,  has  a  wide  range  of 
self-determination  because  in  most  societies  there  is 
enough  permissiveness  for  him  to  enjoy  a  margin  of  freedom 
in  respect  of  accepting  or  merely  paying  lip-service  to  a 
good  many  concepts,  customs,  criteria,  and  communal  beliefs. 
He  must  share  some  of  these  in  order  to  disagree  about 
others.  But  he  does  not  necessarily  have  to  accept  all  of 
them,  he  can  choose.  Yet,  one  must  not  forget  this  choice 


is  effectively  made  he  is  bound  to  live  with  and  by  the 
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concepts,,  belief s,  etc.  that  he  actively  or  passively 
accepted.  His  choices  constitute  and  mark  (along  with  much 
else)  the  course  of  his  life.  These  remarks  here  are  not 
entirely  gratuitous  as  it  shall  soon  become  evident.  Up  to 
this  point ,  we  have  purposely  drawn  out  a  wide  net.  From 
now  on  we  shall  use  a  thinner  strainer, 
b)  Thus  far  I  have  purposely  concentrated  on  examples  of  what 
might  (with  crude  literalism)  be  called  intangible  things, 
of  things  that  depend  on  spatio-temporal  entities  (persons) 
but  that  (unlike  people)  lack  a  measurably  exact  spatio- 
temporal  location.  One  sub-category,  one  might  perhaps 
call  things  in  this  sub-category  social  "phenomena." 

And  social  phenomena  might  be  explained  as  the  product  of 
menTs  emotional  and  intellectual  interaction.  "These"  some 
philosophers  would  say,  for  whom  explanation  by  the  things 
of  Newtonian  physics  remains  paradigmatic,  "are  not  really 
things,  except  only  metaphorically  speaking."  It  is  a 
necessary  truth  that  men  cannot  live  together  as  social 
beings  without  interacting.  It  is  a  truth,  be  it  necess¬ 
ary  or  contingent,  that  when  men  live  and  interact  to¬ 
gether  as  social  beings  these  social  phenomena  that  I 
outlined  both  are  generated  by  the  interaction  and  also 
shape  the  modes  of  interaction.  A  philosopher  may  say 
that  such  social  phenomena  as  climates  of  opinions  are 
"not  real  entities."  But  what  does  this  verbal  manoeuver 
amount  to?  If  he  is  remotely  realistic,  he  must,  even  in 
calling  them  "fictions"  admit  that  they  are  fictions  which 
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are  needed  to  explain  very  important  facts  about  what  he 
does  accept  as  real  entities.  So  again,  if  he  is  remotely 
realistic,  he  must  admit  that  one  is  playing  with  fire 
should  one  speak  of  such  social  phenomena  as  unreal  or 
non-existent  or  should  one  speak  of  causal  statements  in¬ 
voking  them  as  necessarily  false . 

At  any  rate,  is  it  not  true  that  our  beliefs  do  often 
radically  change  in  the  course  of  our  lifetime?  Do  we 
not  -  and  we  do  -  admit  that  we  have  been  mistaken  about 
certain  thingsT  properties  and  other  thingst  very  exist¬ 
ence?  True  enough.  Should  we  then  attempt  to  imitate 
skeptical  philosophers  by  equating  our  occasional  admis¬ 
sion  that  we  can  be  mistaken  about  specific  things  with 
the  assertion  that,  if  so,  all  of  our  fundamental  beliefs 
are  quite  likely  to  be  false?  No.  However  great  may  be 
the  perennial  fascination  of  Descartes1  first  two 
Meditations,  we  should  not.  Let  us  develop  the  point 
with  some  examples. 

2.  Explanations  -  the  importance  of  terms,  descriptions,  contexts 
and  attitudes.  To  illustrate  a  role  played  by  explanations  I  shall  con¬ 
sider  two  isolated  yet  complementary  examples. 

Example  1;  Consider  a  patient  who  goes  to  his  doctor  and  reports 
that  he  is  hallucinating.  The  patient  thinks  this  is  a  symptom  of  an 
incipient  mental  disease.  The  physician,  however,  finds  in  his  body  traces 
of  a  known  hallucinogen  (peyote)  which  the  patient  is  unwittingly  ingest¬ 
ing.  He  tells  the  patient.  The  patient  accepts  the  explanation.  What 
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should  he  conclude?  Suppose  that  his  bewilderment  leads  him  to  say: 
"So  I  am  not  really  hallucinating."  What  is  this  statement  about?  Is 
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it  a  denial  of  his  former  beliefs?  His  former  beliefs  were  that  his 
psychic  experiences  were  often  quite  different  from  those  within  the 
range  to  be  judged  normal  and  that  they  were  accordingly  a  sure  symptom 
of  mental  disease.  "It  used  to  be  so  simple.  There  were  these  *halluc- 
inatory*  experiences  I  used  to  have.  Call  that  Fact  A.  There  was  my 
accompanying  theory  -  call  it  Theory  B  -  that  therefore  I  must  be  in¬ 
curably  mad.  The  physicians*  explanation,  when  I  accepted  it,  placed 
the  old  Fact  A  'within  the  context  of  an  entirely  different  theory  -  call 
it  Theory  C  -  which  allows  me  to  say  that  I  am  in  good  health,  after  all, 
though  I  certainly  had  hallucinatory  experiences.  The  moral,  then,  is 
that  Fact  A  has  quite  a  different  significance  when  viewed  in  the  light 
of  B  and  -when  in  the  light  of  C."  The  theories  however,  are  about  Fact 
A.  Mark,  what  matters  very  much  is  the  DESCRIPTION  or  DESCRIPTION-LADEN 
TERM  that  the  experience  receives  in  the  context  of  either  theory.  "The 
hallucinations  induced  by  unwittingly  ingesting  peyote,"  the  description 
of  Fact  A  in  the  light  of  C,  or  "The  C- Theory  Hallucinations,"  or 
’Hallucinations"  may  be  a  perfectly  innocuous  Noun  Phrase  in  the  cited 
case  where  both  doctor  and  patient  know  and  are  relieved  about  the  pro¬ 
ductively  friendly  implications  of  A  according  to  C.  An  hallucination 
then  is  seen  as  something  extraneous  to  the  patient.  It  soon  can  seem 
like  a  very  insubstantial  some thing- or- other  which  one  had.  "Hallucina¬ 
tions"  may,  on  the  other  hand,  be  a  terrifying  word  for  a  very  real  thing 
in  the  life  of  someone  who  rightly  or  wrongly  takes  the  cause  of  certain 
experiences  which  he  recurrently  has  to  be  incurable  madness,  to 
fall  under  a  version  of  Theory  C.  In  the  first  case  he  is  over  and 
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above/  in  the  second  he  is  the  victim  of  a  terrible  thing,  a  harsh  and 
all  too  substantial  reality  instead  of  that  ephemeral  something-or- 
other.  What  matters  very  much  is  the  attitude  of  the  patient  to  the 
experience.  That  attitude  may  well  affect  the  Tontological  implica¬ 
tions  T  for  him  of  referring  to  the  experience. 

Example  2 ;  How  is  something  to  be  described?  What  is  it  to  be 
called?  Let  us  finally  come  down  to  more  solid  ground  and  consider  both 
the  attitude  and  what,  given  the  attitude,  an  individual  can  possibly 
say  of  philosophical  interest  about  such  a  familiar  object  as  a  tree. 

One  can  certainly  anticipate  that  the  subject  of  our  experiment 
will  not  question  what  he  has  ahead  of  him  as  he  is  driving  his  jeep 
towards  a  fallen  tree.  "ItTs  a  tree."  That  much  he  will  say.  But 
of  course,  if  he  is  a  certain  North  American  city  man,  doing  a  weekend 
in  the  wilds  for  the  National  Guard  away  from  his  Concrete  Jungle,  he 
may  see  that  tree  as  just  another  obstacle ,  like  a  block  of  cement  and  a 
heap  of  dirt  over  which  his  jeep  sped  bumpily  five  minutes  or  so  before. 
A  country  boy  may  drive  over  it  with  a  certain  regret,  sorry  that  his 
military  orders  require  him  to  batter  a  fine  piece  of  fir,  a  thing  of 
beauty  (for  making  tables  or  fences).  A  country  lover  may  drive  over  it 
with  a  sort  of  hushed  apology  to  the  wreck  of  what,  like  his  grandfather 
ashes,  was  once  the  body  of  another  one  of  Nature Ts  living  things.  A 
Bushman  with  animistic  beliefs  might  feel  a  certain  reverence  even  for 
the  ashes  of  a  tree,  a  reverence  that  the  Concrete  Jungleman  could  long 
find  incomprehensible. 

We  want  to  get  awTay  from  a  *  biased T  point  of  view  about  trees. 

So  we  investigate  and  dissect  the  tree  in  question  and  what  do  we  see? 
The  tree  has  its  own  vegetative  life,  its  internal  and  external  func- 
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tions.  We  pride  ourselves  on  informed  objectivity  as  we  say  just  like 
many  different  sorts  of  thinkers,  "Yes,  that  is  certainly  a  tree."  The 
question  however ,  remains:  How  does  one  of  us  * unbiased, T  Tobjective,* 

T informed T  observers  relate  the  tree  to  the  whole  body  of  knowledge  he 
has  and  according  to  which  he  lives.  "Animists  can  worship  that  par¬ 
ticular  tree,"  he  might  say,  "because  they  know  too  little  to  be 
objective  and  realistic."  Arboreal  taxonomists  can  agonise  over  it  as 
a  specifically  distinctive  member  of  a  given  genus  with  which  -  they 
assume  -  it  shared  most  characteristics.  "They  agonise  because  they 
know  too  much  about  it  to  be  balanced,  objective,  and  realistic. 

Molecular  biochemists  might  point  out  other  similarities  resulting  from 
the  chemical  analysis  of  the  molecular  structures  of  the  cells.  They 
would  also  be  obsessed  by  trivia,  by  non-essentials,  unless  the  tree 
really  has  some  practical,  not  just  an  academic  interest."  Our  speaker 
thinks  that  he,  not  the  others,  has  got  at  what  is  essential  about  the 
tree.  But  this  only  shows  that  "the  essentials  of  a  tree,"  "what  makes 
a  tree  a  tree,"  "the  real  nature  of  a  tree"  are  expressions  which  should 
be  reasonably  taken  to  stand  for  different  sorts  of  things  according  to 
the  sort  of  speaker  and  the  sort  of  context  in  which  he  refers  to  trees. 
Different  attitudes  can,  thus,  make  different  sorts  of  things  "essential" 
or  "the  real  nature,"  narrowing  or  expanding,  as  it  were,  the  relationships 
obtaining  between  our  observation  of  the  object  in  question  and  ourselves. 
One  final  illustration:  A  gifted  artist  would  probably  point  out  what  he 
takes  to  be  the  really  essential  things  about  trees  like  superb  varia¬ 
tions  of  colours,  shapes,  etc.  that  he  sees  in  trees  because  he  looks  at 
them  as  trees  with  a  fresh,  unprejudiced  eye.  Someone  might  retort  that 
some  things  about  trees  are  essential,  but  that  the  artist* s  assessments 
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of  essentials  arc  "radically  subjective"  or  "narrowly  artsy-craftsy. " 

If  we  wish  to  be  objective  as  philo sophers,  objectivity  must  be  purchased 
at  the  price  of  pontification  about  essentials.  Thus  we  should  say: 
"Precisely  what  there  is  is  this  observer  and  this  tree."  This  tree  is 
not  a  tiling  whose  essence  or  nature  is  a  metaphysical  Given  for  all 
rational  observers.  This  tree  has  no  universally  accepted  list  of 
essential  characteristics  which  all  supposedly  objective  or  realistic 
people  agree  to  be  the  real  characteristics  or  even  the  really  important 
characteristics.  Indeed,  the  very  question  TIWhat  sort  of  people  are 
objective  or  realistic  on  such  a  matter?"  needs  to  be  answered  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  matter  and  to  a  context-given  goal  that  concerns  the  matter. 

I  conclude  that  there  is  not  just  one  independent  important  thing 
whose  universally  agreed  important  features  reveal  what  the  tree  really 
is.  Hie  tree  is  such  and  such,  and  such  and  such,  etc.  Which  of  these 
properties  make  it  the  relevant  sort  of  tree  is  determined  by  context- 
variant  criteria  of  "relevant"  and  "real."  There  remains  one  thing  that 
matters  very  much  -  purported  description  or  the  description- suggestive 
name.  Again,  the  use  of  the  name  or  description  with  a  unique  reference 
need  not  evoke  the  same  attitudes  or  even  activate  the  very  same  set  of 
concepts  even  id  thin  one  human  group.  Our  communal  way  of  life  can 
affect  the  way  we  relate  to  the  tree.  But  not  necessarily.  Concepts 
lead  protean  lives.  A  cow  -  to  take  an  analogous  but  actual  example  - 
is  still  to  some  individuals  in  a  society,  a  sacred  animal.  But  it  is 
far  from  sacred  to  others  in  the  same  society  who  merely  expect  its  milk 
and  want  its  meat.  They  may  use  the  same  word,  "cow"  but  the  attitudes 
evoked  and  the  concepts  activated  by  its  use  in  reference  may  vary 
rather  strikingly  in  a  society.  "Is  this  particular  tree  therefore 
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unreal  or  fictitious  or  mere  appearance?  No,  indeed.  Yet  we  saw  that 
the  tree  is  not  any  uniquely  determinate  thing  or  element.  Some  see 
the  tree  as  just  being  something  of  this  sort  but  it  remains  essentially 
according  to  many  other  human  accounts  such  and  such  other  things,  as 
well  or  instead.  From  whatever  context  we  attempted  to  analyse  (i.e. 
fully  describe)  what  the  tree  (qua  tree  really)  was,  no  Given  list  told 
exactly  all  that  a  tree  c[ua  tree  really  is  except  what  is  there.  Of 
course  this  tree  exists.  Of  course  many  people  exist  who  observe  it. 

The  tree  is  out  there  to  different  people.  But  ?tWhat  is  out  there?,T 
invites  very  understandable  dispute  among  people  to  whom  tTA  tree,"  "A 
fir  tree,"  and  "A  fallen  fir  tree”  would  seem  like  superficial  answers. 

3.  Summary  and  conclusion.  To  sum  up :  I  showed  that  hallucin¬ 
ating  turns  out  to  be  something  whose  thing-hood  or  sort  of  thing-hood 
is  not  a  pure,  determinate  and  unique  metaphysical  Given  for  all 
rational  men.  The  sort  of  thing  intentionally  referred  to  by  the  use  of 
the  word  ’Hallucination"  even  among  readers  of  the  Oxford  English  Dic¬ 
tionary,  is  quite  relative  to  peopleTs  attitudes,  to  their  knowledge  of 
causes,  to  their  judgment,  to  their  web  of  beliefs,  etc.  The  question 
arose  (just  as  hypothesized  earlier,  when  we  considered  ,rhuman  climates 
of  opinion")  whether  "hallucinations"  should  not  rather  be  called 
activities,  not  things,  since  their  relation  to  people  was  far  from 
having  a  definite  profile.  Finally,  when  we  came  to  consider  a  solid 
thing  like  a  tree  we  became  astonished  at  the  multiplicity  of  accounts, 
attitudes,  beliefs,  conceptual  links,  "seeings-as"  etc.  which  human 
minds  may  exhibit  when  human  mouths  refer  to  trees.  Most  strange  of  all 
seemed  to  be  the  realization  that,  when  someone  tries  to  investigate 
with  detachment  what  the  tree  really  is,  he  may  find  beside  and  beneath 
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the  baik  many  parts  and  processes  which  can  be  categorized  according  to 
various  criteria,  biological,  chemical,  physical,  etc.  He  can  explain 
much  better  the  similarities  and  dissimilarities  between  trees  and  other 
living  things  (like  reptiles  and  mammals).  Yet  he  cannot  fully  define 
what  it  is  to  be  a  tree,  or  even  this  tree.  He  can  describe  and  in¬ 
definitely  re-de scribe  the  tree  (i.e.  place  it  in  various  contexts 
according  to  his  other  basic  attitudes).  Yet  he  cannot  point  to,  or 
list  what  makes  that  tree  a  tree.  He  knows,  however,  that  it  is  a  tree. 

He  cannot  doubt  that  there  is  a  tree. 

That  he  cannot  doubt.  If  he  does  energetically  try  to  doubt 
that  a  tree  exists  where  he  sees  the  tree,  what  purpose  would  he  have 
in  mind?  Surely  it  is  to  some  purpose.  He  might  want  to  take  a  differ¬ 
ent  standpoint  (theoretically  or  morally)  about  what  he  cannot  but  deny. 
He  might  hope  to  find  a  new  point  of  view  -  a  more  satisfactory  one. 

He  might  be  seeking  to  change  his  relationship  to  that  which  is  there 
nov/  in  a  particular  place,  or  to  the  sum  of  things  and  the  place  of  that 
in  the  sum.  ,TMaybe,  after  all,  that  is  not  what  I  judge  it  to  be,  except 
at  the  most  superficial  level.  Perhaps  what  I  refer  to  with  the  words 
,Tthis  tree"  is  something  for  which  I  should  find  a  better  description  or 
a  better  theory-laden  term.”  Descartes*  first  two  Meditations  are 
importantly  related  to  the  concern  behind  such  a  sentence.  In  the  next 
chapter  I  shall  try  to  clarify  part  of  Descartes*  ultimate  intent.  We 
shall  mainly  consider  only  one,  but  still  a  most  interesting  part  or 
aspect  of  Descartes1  philosophy. 
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Chapter  2 


ON  METHODIC  DOUBT  AS  THE  ATTEMPT  TO 
TAKE  NOTHING  FOR  GRANTED 

A.  Introduction 

I  have  in  the  preceding  chapter  tried  to  illustrate  the  limitless 
plenitude  of  suitable  objects  of  reference,  terns  for  which  can  be  sub¬ 
jects  of  intelligible,  true  and  even  valuably  explanatory  sentences. 

The  result  may  seem  to  have  been  a  little  bewildering.  A  multiplicity  of 
things,  together  with  referring  expressions  for  things  intruded  as  we 
went  about,  quite  unsubtly  considering  the  sorts  of  status  that  a  few 
referring  expressions  like  "the  climate  of  opinion,"  "my  hallucinations," 
and  "this  tree"  could  acquire  in  relation  to  various  human  situations  and 
attitudes.  It  has  been  impossible  so  far  to  step  on  solid  ground  by 
Cartesian  or  Berkeleyan  standards  of  solidity  for  proper  objects  of 
serious,  direct  reference.  At  least  once  I  might  have  seemed  to  find 
some  very  stable  object,  "this  treeTs"  referent,  whose  Real  Nature  would 
be  a  Given  for  all  rational  men  remotely  familiar  with  trees  and  whose 
Given  Essence  could  be  defined.  I  found  nothing  of  that  kind.  No  Object 
of  successful  reference  was  found  of  which  both  (1)  we  could  say  it  is 
just  this  and  this  and  (2)  nothing  more  could  be  thought  by  a  rational 
being  to  pertain  to  its  Real  Nature  or  Fixed,  Given  Essence. 

Should  I  still  fear  that  I  have  not  looked  around  hard  enough? 
Perhaps  I  have  not  thought  systematically  enough?  We  began  by  question¬ 
ing  some  forms  of  philosophical  complacency  somewhat  systematically  as 
Descartes  did.  But  unlike  Descartes,  we  ended  up  questioning  certain 
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metaphysicians1  desiderata  rather  more  systematically.  It  i_s  a 
systematically  fruitful  answer  that  the  search  for  The  Given  Structure 
of  the  World  or  for  Natural  Things’  Fixed  Essences  is  systematically 
wrong-headed.  We  found  no  absolute,,  individual,  primary  sort,  "Given” 
thing,  principle,  element  -  no  subject  matter  for  pure  Pure  Reason. 

Someone  might  still  object  that  it  is  absurd  for  me  to  ignore'  the 
sort  of  entities  that  are  paradigms  of  Universally  Given  Objects  with 
"Look  at  Obvious  Essences  for  Platonists  and  Cartesians  and  their  sym¬ 
pathisers  and  the  rational  numbers."  I  reply:  "Look  at  the  continual 
existence  of  rival  philosophers  of  mathematics  even  among  the  mathemati¬ 
cal  elite,  of  confusions  about  numbers  and  numerals  among  mathematical 
plebeians,  of  disputes  about  "infinity"  at  all  levels  of  number-users 
and  similar  numerals,  of  non-consensus  when  vulgar  bills  and  elegant 
theories  of  probability  are  discussed.  How  could  the  Real  Natures  of 
even  the  rational  numbers  be  so  clearly,  distinctly  and  essentially  Given 
if  rational  people  are  unable  to  agree  at  all  easily  about  such  matters?" 
Someone  might  further  object  that  such  things  as  phenomena,  processes  and 
consensuses  are  convenient  fictions  constructed  as  f aeons  de  parler  from 
more  cumbersome  truths  about  things,  objects  or  elements.  It  is  the 
totality  only  of  the  latter  which  constitutes  just  what  there  really  is. 
’Becoming, ’  ’changing,’  ’proceeding,’  ’acting,’  ’moving,’  etc.  are  words 
predicable  of  terms  which  we  use  to  refer  to  things.  Pseudo-terms  or 
mere  f aeons  de  parler  are  created  by  linguistic  transformations  which 
yield  terms  like  action,  process,  event ,  motion,  etc. 

Again  this  would  not  answer  our  problem  satisfactorily.  Examples 
of  uses  of  ’acting, ’  ’moving,’  ’becoming,’  etc.  are  not  examples  of 
predicated  adjectives  at  work,  they  may  often  be  Gerundive  nouns  at  work 
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and  capable  of  reterential  employment.  Unless  we  seek  substratum  we 
should  be  reluctant  to  abstract  things  from  all  their  properties  and 
activities.  Things  and  their  properties  and  activities  constitute  a 
unity.  This  unity  is  most  of  the  time  indissoluble.  What  does  this 
mean?  It  means  that  properties,  activities,  events,  processes,  etc.  are 
as  Trealf,  are  as  suitable  objects  of  reference  as  material  objects,  in¬ 
cluding  the  bodies  of  living  people. 

If  we  see  on  a  track  several  objects  called  cars  we  shall  not 
want  to  say  that  all  that  is  going  on  over  the  track  is  that  there  are 
such  objects,  e.g.  people  seated  on  other  objects,  cars,  which  glide 
along  or  rain.  It  is  quite  true  that  these  are  real  cars  and  real  people 
which  can  be  observed  and  referred  to.  But  it  is  also  true  that  the 
activity  of  all  these  diverse  objects  (or  things)  constitutes  a  real 
race,  which  can  be  observed  and  referred  to.  Racing  (Gerundive  noun) 
is  going  on.  Nobody  doubts  that  there  are  men  who  race,  racers,  with 
their  machines,  (cars)  that  can  be  referred  to.  But  nobody  should  doubt 
that  there  is  also  a  race,  or  to  use  ordinary  English,  that  a  race  is 
going  on  and  one  can  refer  to  it. 

Indeed  all  these  things  are  real  and  open  to  reference  at  the 
same  time.  Gilbert  Ryle  has  commented  on  cases  of  Zeugma  or  Category 
Yokings  thus:  if  the  coin  in  my  hand  has  tw7o  sides,  I  do  not  have  three 
things  of  the  same  type  or  T category T  in  my  hand  -  two  sides  and  a  coin. 
And  I  agree.  Hie  coin  is  not  independent  of  its  two  sides,  nor  are 
these  anything  else  but  sides  of  the  coin.  This  does  not  prevent  us  from 
being  able  to  say  that  there  is  a  coin  and  that  there  are  two  sides 
(heads  and  tails).  The  coin  is  real  and  so  are  its  sides.  And  all  are 
ripe  for  reference. 
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Analogously  there  is  also  a  race  with  all  its  participants  and 
its  organization,  with  the  spectators  and  the  bets,  etc.  What  would  be 
misleading  would  be  to  assert  that  the  race  is  only  an  abstraction,  that 
the  term  Ttthe  race"  cannot  be  used  to  refer  to  a  particular,  that  nthe 
race’1  is  a  pseudo-designator  like  ’’The  average  man T s  children”  in 
societies  where  the  average  man  is  known  to  have  2-7/11  children. 

Even  if  I  were  to  concede  the  oddity  in  such  societies  of  talk  of 
reference  to  the  average  manTs  children,  I  would  still  insist  that  I  can 
see  the  particular  auto  race  that  I  refer  to,  while  I  cannot  see  a  par¬ 
ticular  group  of  2-7/11  children.  But  I  would  not  wish  to  concede  that 
if  I  cannot  perceive  something  by  one  or  more  of  my  five  senses  then  I 
cannot  refer  to  it.  When  in  Macao  I  say  truly  ’’The  average  man^ 
children  all  have  to  sleep  in  the  same  damp  bed.”  I  do  refer  to  the 
average  manTs  children  and  to  their  suffering.  But  since  he  has  5.737 
children  we  have  reached  a  level  of  abstraction  which  reveals  rather 
glaringly  the  plenitude  of  genuine  referents  in  a  natural  language.  To 
be  tempted  to  say  this  plenitude  is  purchased  at  the  price  of  embracing 
fictions  and  that  therefore  races  and  sufferings  are  fictitious  is  to  be 
tempted  by  one  of  the  sillier  suggestions  of  Reductionist sT  Myths  of  the 
Given. 

B.  DescartesT  Starting  Point  in  the  Meditations  on  First  Philosophy 

Descartes1  starting  point  is  to  take  nothing  for  granted.  His 
initial  position  is,  like  mine,  critical  of  complacency  about  language 
and  about  his  intended  reference  in  using  language  to  a  multiplicity  of 
things.  He  too,  professes  to  begin  by  scrutinising  his  stated  beliefs 
about  a  world  of  stars,  trees,  other  people,  about  religious  ideas,  and 
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even  about  the  frequency  of  dreams. 

Yet  there  is  something  very  strange  in  Descartes1  mode  of  pro¬ 
ceeding.  He  begins  his  Meditations  thus: 

It  is  now  some  years  since  I  detected  how  many  were  the  false 
beliefs  that  I  had  from  my  earliest  youth  admitted  as  true,  and  how 
doubtful  was  everything  I  had  since  constructed  on  this  basis;  and 
from  that  time  I  was  convinced  that  I  must  once  for  all  undertake 
to  rid  myself  of  all  the  opinions  which  I  had  formerly  accepted ,  and 
commence  to  build  anew  from  the  foundation  if  I  wanted  to  establish 
any  firm  structure  in  the  sciences  .  .  .  Today,  then,  since  very 
opportunely  for  the  plan  I  have  in  view,  I  have  delivered  my  mind 
from  every  care  (and  am  happily  agitated  by  no  passions)  and  since  I 
have  procured  for  myself  an  assured  leisure  in  a  peaceable  retirement 
I  shall  at  last  seriously  and  freely  address  myself  to  the  general 
upheaval  of  all  my  former  opinions. 

Descartes  often  seems  to  wish  to  suspend  only  unwarranted  or  imperfectly 
warranted  belief  -  to  let  certainties,  which  must  surely  be  there,  remain. 
But  Descartes  here  seriously  appears  to  pose  the  question  of  whether  one 
can  by  sheer  willing  overthrow  literally  all  former  beliefs;  whether  one 
can,  as  it  were,  choose  to  empty  oneTs  mind  of  all  its  former  contents, 
to  wipe  the  whole  slate  clean  and  forget  everything.  If  this  is 
possible,  Descartes  thinks,  then  one  could  start  anew  from  literally 
nothing  at  all  -  and  not  just  from  nothing  but  the  certainties  which 
must  be  there. 

If  one  takes  Descartes  literally  here,  he  is  suggesting  that  a 
philosopher  could,  epistemologically  speaking,  be  born  again;  one  could 
also  interpret  the  world  afresh  without  recourse  to  any  previously 
learned  public  language.  One  could  begin  to  think  pure  and  simple 
thoughts.  Then  purged  of  all  former  beliefs  the  mind  would  have  lost 
all  false  beliefs,  superstitions,  illusions,  delusions  and  errors  due  to 
unbridled  imagination  and  emotion.  Thus  his  mind  acting  by  itsell,  with¬ 
out  relying  on  any  intermediaries,  could  think  nothing  but  truth,  his 
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mind  would  clearly  distinguish  warranted  beliefs  about  cases  of  sentirc* 
(sentire-as-if-he-had-a-body)  from  unwarranted  cases  of  beliefs  about 
sent ire  (sentire-as-caused-by-a-body-of-his-own) .  In  that  case  the  mind, 
the  individual  mind,  self-sufficient,  would  be  starting  anew  undeter¬ 
mined,  unaffected  by  any  past,  literally  doing  away  with  all  previously 
received  language,  and  linguistic  resources  for  reference.  It  would  be 
creating  a  world  of  its  own,  existing  by  itself. 

It  may  be  contended  that  this  is  an  entirely  misleading  inter¬ 
pretation  of  Descartes1  philosophy  and  the  way  he  wants  us  to  read  the 
Meditations .  We  do  disagree  precisely  on  the  grounds  that  this  is 
ultimately  what  he  believes  that  his  philosophical  enterprise  demon¬ 
strates  by  a  rigorous  chain  of  deduction.  This  interpretation  is  quite 
in  consonance  with  what  Descartes  concludes  in  his  last  (sixth)  Medita¬ 
tion.  There,  as  I  shall  show  later,  Descartes  maintains  that  "I”  refers 
to  two  substances,  one  thinking  substance  and  one  extended  substance  which 
are  independent  of  one  another.  And  that  indeed  the  former,  the  thinking 
substance  or  mind  knows  first  of  all  itself  and  its  own  activities.  It 
is  by  means  of  this  assumption  (namely  that  whether  or  not  he  has  a  body, 
he  must  have  a  self-sufficient  independent  mind)  that  Descartes,  in  the 
Second  Meditation  purportedly  puts  in  question  the  existence  of  the 
world,  including  himself  as  a  public  historical  personage  in  a  material 
world.  Now  this  mode  of  proceeding  is  not  only  practically  unrealistic, 
it  is  also  very  philosophically  strange  indeed.  Students,  when  not  yet 
habituated  to  taking  Descartes  with  professional  seriousness,  often  find 
it  outrageously  strange  that  a  philosopher,  a  professed  lover  of  wisdom 

-X-To  feel,  to  have  sensations,  to  sense  etc.  (Many  meanings  in 

Latin) . 
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and  Good  Sense  should  ask  himself  to  believe  that  he  can  take  literally 
no  tiling  for  granted. 
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I  suppose  that  all  the  things  I  see  are  false.  I  persuade 
myself  that  nothing  has  ever  existed  at  all  that  my  fallacious 
memory  represents  to  me.  I  consider  that  I  possess  no  senses;  im¬ 
agine  that  body,  figure ,  extension,  movement  and  place  are  but  the 
fictions  of  my  mind.  What  then  can  be  esteemed  as  true?  Perhaps 
nothing  at  all,  unless  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  that  is 

certain. ^ 

But  how  can  one  suppose  it  true  to  say  "All  the  things  I  see  are 
false  (illusory)?"  How  does  one  go  about  persuading  oneself  that 
"Nothing  has  ever  existed  of  what  my  fallacious  memory  represents  to  me?" 
How  can  one  seriously  try  to  embrace  as  a  sort  of  paradoxical  certainty 
the  belief  that  "There  is  nothing  in  the  world  that  is  certain?"  It 
may  be  contended  that  we  are  intent  on  wresting  Descartes1  words  out  of 
context.  For  the  moment  I  just  want  to  draw  attention  to  the  words  he 
is  using  with  a  view  to  stating  possible  truths.  (i  overlook  for  the 
moment  his  ulterior  purposes).  For  reflection  on  these  words  is  very 
relevant  to  the  points  that  I  shall  want  to  develop.  In  words  like 
these  Descartes  is  asserting  that  it  is  a  serious  possibility  that  all 
things  I  see  are  illusory,  and  hence  that  all  my  earlier  (sincere)  state¬ 
ments  about  what  I  saw  in  the  world  were  false.  Is  this  a  statement 
about  the  world? 

C.  The  Referents  of  "All  Tilings"  in  "All  filings  Are  Illusory" 

It  is  time  however  we  dispel  possible  confusion  that  Descartes 
may  have  created  by  his  language.  Consider  some  distinctions.  First 
there  are  the  things  to  which  Descartes  begins  by  lcfciiing.  tiees, 
people  and  all  living  things  including  Ms  own  body  and,  on  the  other 
side,  what  he  is  saying  about  them.  In  practical  discourse  which  he 
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carefully  distinguishes  from  philosophical  discourse,  he  habitually  re¬ 
fers  to  these  physical  objects  as  parts  of  a  real,  external  world.  In 
philosophical  discourse  he  talks  more  about  experiences  of  TtliemT  (i.e. 
of  these  physical  objects).  Now  Descartes  refers  to  indubitable  ex¬ 
periences  of  TthemT  in  philosophical  discourse  as  what  I  shall  call  pure 
cojgitationes  and  pure  sensa  (largely  following  DescartesT  sometimes 
epistemologically  neutral  use  of  sent! re) .  For  my  present  technical 
purposes  to  speak  of  X  and  Y  as  pe rcepta  is  to  say  or  imply  that  one 
has  succeeded  in  perceiving  two  things  in  the  external  world;  to  speak 
of  X  and  Y  as  sensa  is  to  say  one  has  X-ish  and  Y’-ish  experiences 
(perhaps)  seeming  to  be  caused  by  two  tilings  X  and  Y  in  an  external 
world.  What  Descartes  says  is:  we  can  suppose  that  "all  things  ^eenj 
are  illusory."  This  is  of  course  an  assertion  which  he  makes  about 
(what  I  call  on  his  behalf)  percept a.  All  percept a-claims  or  percepta- 
beliefs  could  be  false.  ALL  supposed  percepta  could  be  misconstrued 
sensa.  Forto  refer  to  Z  intending  to  be  understood  as  referring  to  a 
perceptum  is  to  intend  to  be  understood  to  believe  that  Z  is  part  of  the 
external  world  -  AND  of  course  that  there  is  an  external  world. 

To  T suppose1  (&4 )  that  all  experiences  that  we  once  took  to  be 

* 

experiences  of  an  external  world  are  only  sensa  is  not  like  supposing 
(^)  that  all  marsupials  are  allergic  to  tobacco  smoke.  To  Suppose1 
(oi)  is  to  propose  a  radical  change  in  oneTs  world-view;  it  is  to 
1  suppose1  that  one  no  longer  has  any  right  to  feel  sure  that  there  is  a 
material  world.  It  is  to  propose  that  one  should  accordingly  either 
(i)  stop  using  success  verbs  like  Observe*)  1  touch, 1  Tperceive, 1  etc. 
since  their  conventional  use  implies  certainty  that  there  are  material 
objects  outside  the  mind  to  observe,  touch  and  perceive;  or  (ii)  stop 
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using  them  conventionally  as  such  success  verbs,  but  rather  (like 
’sentire’  in  Descartes’  Second  Meditation)  as  sorts  of  ’have-an- 
experience- just-as-if-0  and/ or  which-inclines-me-to-think-it-caused- 
b^r-^~and  0T  verbs.  To  ? suppose  (§{)  is  to  leave  open  the  metaphysical 
question:  T,Is  there  an  external  world  of  material  objects?"  Now  to 
’suppose’  (Y )  that  all  sensa  are  illusory,  non- veridical,  false,  etc. 
could  be  (vf  )  to  reject  the  external  world’s  existence  as  a  collection 
of  matter  independent  of  my  mind  or  anyone’s  mind.  This  (y)  might 
please  Berkeley  but  it  would  displease  Descartes  as  a  speculative 
scientist  as  well  as  Descartes  qua  practical  man.  Much  closer  to  Des¬ 
cartes’  interest  in  Galilean  science  is  Galileo’s  resurrection  of  the 
Primary  and  Secondary  Quality  Distinction  in  his  new  atomic  physics’ 
claim  that  the  senses  represent  what  matter  is  really  like  very  crudely 
indeed.  (Compare  the  first  three  chapters  of  Russell’s  The  Problems  of 
Philosophy) . 

What  excites  Descartes  more  as  a  man  of  science  is  fa") :  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  matter  but  our  sensa  are  not  to  be  trusted,  nor  to  be 
thought  of  as  reliable  representations  of  matter.  To  what  extent  Des¬ 
cartes  is  purely  advocating  (v»)  in  different  parts  of  Meditations  I  and 
II  is  often  hard  to  determine.  As  a  pure  mathematician  and  as  a  broad 
17th“century  intellectual  fascinated  by  the  resurrection  of  Pyrrhonism 
he  does  wish  to  speak  to  At  any  rate,  distinctions  of  something 

like  these  kinds  help  us  to  understand  his  strange  words  better.  We 
soon  read: 

So  that  after  having  reflected  well  and  carefully  examined  all 
things,  we  must  come  to  the  definite  conclusion  that  this  proposi¬ 
tion:  I  am,  I  exist,  is  necessarily  true  each  time  that  I  pronounce 
it,  or  that  I  mentally  conceive  it. 3 
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The  focus  of  attention  is  here  on  (*jT)  almost  exclusively.  He 
has  moved  by  degrees,  from  the  world  of  stars,  trees,  and  persons  with 
bodies  to  the  activities  of  his  own  mind  -  and  thence  to  the  peculiarly 
stretched  Cartesian  concept  of  thinking  in  its  various  modes.  While 
Be scai tes,  the  Descartes  ol  flesh  and  bone,  is  engaged  in  the  conscious 
activity  of  doubting  (and  believing)  that  the  Descartes  of  flesh  and 
bone  does  not  exist,  the  conscious  mind  literally  turns  on  itself 
(reflects,  i.e.  bends  back).  Then  the  judgement  is  spontaneous,  that 
T,thereTs  thinking,”  or  in  Descartes  words,  in  his  Discourse  on  Method: 

But  immediately  afterwards  I  noticed  that  whilst  I  thus  wished 
to  think  all  things  false  it  was  absolutely  essential  that  the  "I” 
who  thought  this  should  be  somewhat,  and  remarking  that  this  truth 
"I  think,  therefore  I  am"  was  so  certain  and  so  assured  that  all 
the  most  extravagant  suppositions  brought  forward  by  the  skeptics 
were  incapable  of  shaking  it,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  I  could 
receive  it  without  scruple  as  the  first  principle  of  the  Philo sophy 
for  which  I  was  seeking. 4 

D.  The  Res  Cogitans  and  The  External  World  -  Some  Puzzles 

Here  a  major  purpose  of  Descartes1  methodic  doubt  becomes  patent. 
If  it  is  true  that  the  claims  of  the  new  physics  are  met  by  seriously 
entertaining  doubt  (y")  and  if  the  claims  of  the  revived  Pyrrhonism  are 
met  by  seriously  entertaining  doubt  (yT),  there  must  be  truth-conditions 
of  the  statement  "(Y* )  and  (y")  are  being  seriously  entertained."  The 
truth-conditions  are,  Descartes  believes,  patent  to  one  who  truly  does 
entertain  both  ('{ T )  and  (y")  seriously.  If  he  takes  these  doubts 
seriously,  and  knows  that  he  does,  the  something  must  reveal  itself  to 
him  which  is  very  real  -  the  ego  or  res  cogitans. 

Writh  this  I  agree.  Indeed  "The  I"  or  "The  thinking  thing"  or 
whatever  referring  expression  one  wants  to  use  in  talking  about  that 
which  would  still  be  thinking  of  all  pe rcepta  as  illusory  (if  all 
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pc rcepta.  indeed  might  be  illusory)  would  stand  for  what  is  eminently  a 
thing  with  its  own  modes  or  activities.  Our  objection  is,  however, 
that  even  if  the  referent  of  ,rthe  thinking  IM  establishes  its  own  modes 
of  operation  (it  asserts,  denies,  etc.)  there  is  no  reason  why  one 
should  conclude  that  such  an  entity  or  thing  is  not  related  to  an  ex¬ 
ternal  world  and  indeed  part  of  it  in  the  event  that,  though  all 
percepta  might  be  partly  misleading,  not  all  need  be  illusory.  I  do  not, 
in  short,  find  it  reasonable  to  think  that  the  distinction  between  con¬ 
scious  thinking  thing  (res  cogitans)  and  extension  (res  extensa)  finally 
established  with  such  rigidity  by  Descartes  in  the  Sixth  Meditation  is 
in  consonance  with  our  present-day  reasonable  beliefs  about  the  physical 
world  or  Descartes1  reasonable  beliefs  about  the  physical  world.  The 
mere  conceivability  of  a  solitary  Thinking  Tiling  in  a  total  void  can  be 
conceded,  however  reluctantly,  without  conceding  that  if  there  is  a 
material  world,  and  if  there  is  also  a  thinking  thing  which  thinks  about 
it,  then  the  thinking  thing  must  be  or  even  could  be  related  to  this 
material,  external  world  by  an  extremely  tenuous  contingent  link  which 
could  turn  out  to  be  completely  severed  at  any  time.  Descartes1  distinc¬ 
tion  is  to  the  effect  that  the  two  substances  (res)  are  essentially  un¬ 
related  -  that  they  are  qua  substances  completely  alien,  Tother, T  apart. 

A  personTs  mind  for  example,  does  not  think  only  about  itself,  but 
thinks  about  the  world  including  his  body  though  his  mind  and  body  are 
"entirely  and  absolutely  distinct"  and  can  exist  without  each  other. 

This  complete  separation  is  effected  by  Descartes  on  the  strength  of  a 
criterion  for  clarity  and  distinctness  and  a  criterion  or  rule  of 
evidence : 

And  first  of  all,  because  I  know  that  all  tilings  which  I  appre¬ 
hend  clearly  and  distinctly  can  be  created  by  God  as  I  apprehend 
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them,  it  suffices  that  I  am  able  to  apprehend  one  thing  apart  from 
another  clearly  and  distinctly  in  order  to  be  certain  that  the  one 
is  different  from  the  other,  since  they  may  be  made  to  exist  in 
separation  at  least  by  the  omnipotence  of  God;  and  it  does  not 
signify  by  what  power  this  separation  is  made  in  order  to  compel  me 
to  judge  them  to  be  different;  and  therefore  just  because  I  know 
certainly  that  I  exist,  and  that  meanwhile  I  do  not  remark  that  any 
other  thing  necessarily  pertains  to  my  nature  or  essence,  excepting 
that  I  am  a  thinking  thing,  I  rightly  conclude  that  my  essence  con¬ 
sists  solely  in  the  fact  that  I  am  a  thinking  thing  (or  substance, 
whose  whole  essence  or  nature  is  to  think).  And  although  possibly 
(or  rather  certainly,  as  I  shall  say  in  a  moment),  I  possess  a 
body  with  which  I  am  very  intimately  conjoined,  yet  because,  on  the 
one  side,  I  have  a  clear  and  distinct  idea  of  myself  inasmuch  as  I 
am  only  a  thinking  and  unextended  thing,  and  as,  on  the  other,  I 
possess  a  distinct  idea  of  body,  inasmuch  as  it  is  only  an  unextended 
and  unthinking  thing,  it  is  certain  that  this  I  (that  is  to  say,  my 
soul  by  which  I  am  what  I  am)  is  entirely  and  absolutely  distinct 
from  my  body,  and  can  exist  without  it. 5 

The  distinction  dram  by  Descartes  in  the  preceding  quotation  is 
based  upon  his  own  doctrine  that  whatever  (from  an  epistemological  point 
of  view)  I  clearly  and  distinctly  apprehend,  whatever  I  intuit,  and 
grasp  as  something  absolutely  simple  is  not  only  an  infallible  source  of 
truth  but  is  also  (from  an  ontological  point  of  view)  something  entirely 
separate  from  everything  else.  This  doctrine  is  troubling  owing  partly 
to  the  way  that  "idea”  is  used  by  Descartes  This  way  can  lead  one  to 
confound  acts  of  judgment  with  entities  referred  to  in  stating  judgments. 
It  seems  to  be  a  retreat  from  AquinasT  sound  view  that  one  should  dis¬ 
tinguish  the  ultimate  ontological  structure  of  the  tilings  which  we  can 
refer  to  from  the  conceptual  structures  involved  in  human  judgments 
about  the  referents.  Moreover  I  incline  to  agree  with  Wittgenstein T s 
view  that  » simple1  and  TcomplexT  are  to  be  understood  in  relation  to 
various  clear  contextual  criteria  (Cf.  Tbig  flea, T  Trun-ot- the -mill 
Nobel  Prize  winner7).  Hence  Descartes7  doctrines  about  clear  and 
distinct  ideas,  like  his  earlier  doctrines  about  intuitions,  rest  on  what 
are  very  probably  confused  notions  of  simplicity . 
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Maikj  that  the  pronoun  nI,T  as  it  is  used  by  Descartes  in  the 
above  quote  is  the  "I”  of  the  philosophical  sentence  "I  am  a  thinking 
thing;”  it  is  not  intended  to  be  the  same  ”1”  as  that  of  the  sentence 
”1  am  walking.”  DescartesT  uses  of  ”1”  in  sentences  such  as  ”1  think 
therefore  I  am"  and  indeed  of  "I”  in  numerous  other  philosophically 
Cai tesian  sentences  throughout  his  works  are  so  often  nothing  but  uses 
of  "I"  as  (supposedly  clear)  referring  expressions  intended  to  pick  out 
his  mind  qua  self-oriented  consciousness  engaged  in  freflexive 
activities. T  Thus  he  expects  to  be  able  to  use  ”1”  quite  consistently 
even  while  he  is  engaged  in  the  act  of  denying  the  existence  of  an  ex¬ 
ternal  world,  including  the  existence  of  the  conventional  or  TexternalT 
referent  of  "I"  when  used  by  Descartes  -  this  referent  being  the 
Descartes  of  flesh  and  bone  conventionally  accepted  by  conventional 
users  of  the  language  who,  presumably,  are  meant  to  read  Descartes1 
words. 

Yet  what  about  this  Descartes  of  flesh  and  bone  that  he  would 
conventionally  be  referring  to  in  using  the  pronoun  "I”?  We  are  told 
little  or  nothing  about  this  referent  philosophically.  It  is  only  in 
the  Sixth  Meditation,  of  course,  that  Descartes  comes  around  to  consider¬ 
ing  his  flesh  and  blood.  At  one  typical  passage  he  speaks  of  the  phy¬ 
sical  Descartes  as  "a  body  inasmuch  as  it  is  only  an  extended  and  un¬ 
thinking  thing. "6  But  this  is  not  so  much  like  talking  about  Rene 
Descartes  in  the  flesh  or  even  Rene  Descartes*  body  as  like  talking, 
albeit  differently,  about  the  average  man*s  body  or  about  a  dead  manfs 
(a  former  Rene*  Descartes1)  body  or  corpse.  There  is  something  rather 
abstract  about  the  mode  of  reference. 


Until  the  Sixth  Meditation  attention  has  remained  focussed 
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throughout  the  Meditations  on  his  mind  as  a  thing  engaged  in  what  I 
called  reflex  activity  and  especially  in  that  crucial  mental  act  of 
self-perception  which  manifested  itself  in  doubting  about  everything. 

The  object  of  reference  in  typically  Cartesian  uses  of  "I"  is 
the  psychological  object  of  TthingsT  (mental  acts,  * intentional, * 

*activeT  mental  states)  to  which  reference  is  possible  by  the  use  of  such 
terns  as  "self-consciousness"  or  "self-perception.” 

Descartes  has  also  various  expressions  for  the  identical  subject- 
designation  and  object-designation  of  true  sentences  about  reflexive, 
supposedly  TinnerT  mental  acts.  He  has,  we  see,  ego  and  me,  res  cogitans 
etc.  in  Latin,  je ,  me ,  moi ,  une  chose  qui  pense  etc.  in  French.  Thus  he 
can  write  in  the  preceding  passage  of  Meditation  VI  of  "This  I,  my  soul, 
by  which  I  am  what  I  am;"  and  in  the  Discourse  on  the  Method  he  can 
speak  of  a  "substance  the  whole  essence  or  nature  of  which  is  to  think." 

Whatever  expressions  Descartes  uses,  it  is  clear  however  that  he 
wants  to  consider  the  reflexive  activity  of  the  mind  as  the  function  of 
a  psychological  and  grammatical  subject,  the  1,  something  identical  with 
the  psychological  object  of  the  mental  act  or  active  state.  The 
activity  of  thinking  reflexively,  Descartes  believes,  accompanies  all 
other  forms  of  thinking. 

As  he  says  in  Meditation  II; 

But  what  then  am  I?  A  thing  which  thinks.  What  is  a  thing 
which  thinks?  It  is  a  thing  which  doubts,  understands,  (conceives), 
affirms,  denies,  wills,  refuses,  which  also  imagines  and  feels. 

The  strangeness  of  what  Descartes  asks  us  to  believe  about  each 
human  mind,  lies  greatly  in  his  insistence  that  the  performance  of  these 
activities  always  involves  each  mindTs  unending  consciousness  of  itself 
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as  performing  them.  Hume  brought  out  the  double  strangeness  of  this 
recommended  belief.  The  ordinary  man,  more  like  Locke  at  Locke Ts  best, 
may  complain  that  sometimes  we  are,  in  a  familiar  way,  self-conscious 
and  self-aware  in  doing  what  we  do  with  our  minds  and  sometimes  not. 

This  kind  of  reply  would  be  like  saying,  ,TWell,  Descartest  description 
of  mental  activity  is  partly  false  because  we  sometimes  are  self-conscious 
or  self-awTare  in  our  thinking.  This  is  of  course  just  a  matter  of  con¬ 
tingent  fact,  unlucky  as  it  happens  to  be  for  Descartes.”  Hume  saw 

i 

clearly  that  Descartes  did  not  think  of  self-consciousness,  self-aware¬ 
ness,  self-knowledge  in  such  a  loose,  commonsensical  way.  Descartes 
wanted  to  be  literal  and  precise.  This  res  cogitans  must  be  acquainted 
itself  as  a  Thinking  Substance  (as  a  res  cogitans)  in  all  its  thoughts. 
Hume  replied  that  neither  he  nor  presumably  anyone  else  ever  had 
acquaintance  with  this  Self  or  I-Thing  or  Thinking  Substance: 

DescartesT  desire  to  be  precise  and  literal  had  led  him  either  to  say 
something  wholly  false  or  to  say  T something T  that  is  simply  unintelli¬ 
gible.  For  what  does  or  can  Descartes  mean  by  ”Ego,”  or,  should  he 
speak  English,  by  "Self”  in  his  metaphysical  idiolect?  Humers  point 
indicates  why  I  earlier  wished  to  stress  the  fact  that  when  Descartes 
uses  ”1”  in  his  saying  things  like  "I  am,”  ”1  think,"  "I  understand" 
then  the  "I"  is  not  intended  to  have  the  same  referent  as  "I"  does  in 
"I  walk."  Thus  his  own  "Cogito,  ergo  sum"  interests  Descartes  but 
Hobbes T  "Ambulo ,  ergo  sum"  does  not.  Similarly,  Descartes  would  insist 
that  the  thing  whose  existence  is  revealed  indubitably  in  "Cogito,  ergo 
sum"  is  not  a  Lockean  "Something,  I  know  not  what"  sort  of  mental  sub¬ 
stratum  -  still  less  is  it  a  physical-or-mental  something-or-other-I- 
know-not-what.  It  is  an  entity  whose  unchanging  metaphysical  Essence 
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is  epistemologically  Given  to  every  rational  being  who  will  stop  for  a 
minute  to  reflect  seriously  and  openmindedly  on  Descartes*  argument. 

And  Given  with  the  Essence  of  the  Ego  is  its  necessary  contrast  with 
bits  of  matter.  Only  Thinking  Things  and  Extended  Tilings  (if  the  latter 
exist)  are  capable  of  being  Substances,  or  proper  objects  of  direct 
reference.  Reference  to  all  else  is  reference  to  modes  of  Substances: 
it  is,  presumably,  indirect  reference  to  substances.  Reference  to  the 
average  Chinese  in  1971  or  to  the  climate  of  opinion  among  the  Chinese 
in  1971  is  indirect  reference  to  various  dual  substances  -  embodied 
Chinese  thinkers  alive  in  1971.  There  is  no  such  substance  as  the 
average  Chinaman  or  as  the  climate  of  opinion  in  China  in  Cartesian 
metaphysics.  Hence  perhaps  there  arose  in  Russell  a  search  for  what 
really  is  referred  to  by  T reference T  to  Logical  Constructions. 

Descartes  cannot  doubt  in  Meditation  II  that  "this  proposition: 

I  am,  I  exist,  is  necessarily  true  each  time  that  I  pronounce  it,  or  that 
I  mentally  conceive  it."®  Yet  for  all  its  indubitability  Descartes  sees 
he  must  establish  that  the  I  exists  not  only  when  a  person  is  obviously 
engaged  in  an  act  of  cogitating:  Descartes  thinks  he  must  assume  or 
prove  that  the  I  as  res  cogitans  exists  when,  for  example,  the  present 
res-cogitans-et-simul-res-extensa  Rene*  Descartes  is  sleeping  at  night 
and  it  is  not  obvious  that  he  is  dreaming  all  night.  Showing  the 
continued  existence  of  Descartes  as  res  cogitans  is  not  aided,  it  seems, 
by  showing  Descartes  snoring,  Descartes  breathing  heavily  and  lolling  in 
his  sleep.  That  publicly  observable  Descartes  is  to  be  practically 
identified  with  the  Descartes  who  causes  those  activities,  ot  thinking, 
willing,  etc.  -  but  such  a  practical  identification  is  not  good  enough 


for  Cartesian  philosophy. 
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In  the  next  section  I  shall  try  to  clarify  how  and,  more  impor- 
tant_,  why  Descartes  attempts  to  offer  arguments  that  he  considers  help¬ 
ful  toward  such  an  end  in  the  last  four  Meditations.  But  it  is  worthy 
of  some  wonder  that  Descartes  feels  a  need  for  such  arguments  with  a 
view,,  so  to  speak,  to  buttressing  our  grasp  of  the  Given  or  buttressing 
the  Given  itself.  It  is  not  really  remarkable  that  finding  proofs  of 
GodTs  existence  should  seem  useful  to  a  Descartes  left  alone  at  the  end 
of  Meditation  II  with  certainty  through  clear  and  distinct  ideas  about 
(l)  his  own  existence  as  a  res  cogitans  and  (2)  certain  purely  mental 
acts  and  contents  of  his  own  consciousness.  That  is,  it  need  not 
astonish  us  that  he  should  look  to  a  soon  to  be  proven  God  who  might 
buttress  up  his  practical,  probabilistic  beliefs  in  an  external  world  of 
material  objects  with  some  measure  of  God-given  certainty  through  clear 
and  distinct  ideas.  But  it  would  be  a  curious  thing  if  we  found  that  he 
wants  proof  of  God  yielding  certainty  about  Godfs  existence  also  through 
clear  and  distinct  ideas,  so  that  GodTs  existence  might  buttress  up 
Descartes T  prior  certainties,  already  gained  through  clear  and  distinct 
ideas,  (indeed  Descartes T  very  first  certainty  in  the  ordo  cognoscendi) , 
with  comparatively  clearer  and  more  distinct  ideas.  It  is  as  if  we 
needed  Meta-Givens  to  buttress  up  what  is  already  indubitably  Given  to 
all  those  rational  people  who  have  already  reflected  properly. on  what 
comes  first  in  the  ordo  cognoscendi  -  then  Meta- Meta-Givens  as  a  prop 
for  Meta-Givens  and  the  like. 

But  I  do  not  diagnose  and  ascribe  something  like  this  Butt re ss- 
the-Buttress  Complex  (NOT  the  more  notorious  Cartesian  Circle  Complex) 
to  Descartes  in  order  to  jest,  I  do  so  partly  to  clarify  what  is  involved 
in  Descartes1  program  of  Methodic  Doubt,  if  taken  as  seriously  as  he 
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wants  it  taken.  This  serves  partly  to  indicate  why  many  metaphysicians f 
insatiable  demands  for  generality  AND  certainty  may  be  even  more  in¬ 
satiable  than  recent  analytical  critics  suggest.  Hie  Buttress- the- 
Buttress  Complex  also  illuminates  a  divergence  between  what  may  be  called 
Voluntarist  and  Intellectualist  Myths  of  the  Given.  According  to  both 
Plato  and  Descartes,  people  differ  greatly  in  cultural  background  and- 
traditions  but  any  human  mind  insofar  as  it  functions  properly  as  a 
rational  mind  discovers  (and  does  not  invent  and  create)  a  certain 
(unique)  fixed  network  of  basic  concepts.  Ideas  or  Essences  -  these 
standing  in  certain  fixed  relationships  to  one  another.  Knowledge  of 
them  and  their  relationships  is  essential  for  any  serious  human  advance 
in  science  and  mathematics  or  in  morality  and  metaphysics.  But  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Intellectualist  Myth  of  the  Given  (as  found  in  PlatoTs 
Republic)  these  fixed  Ideas  and  their  particular  fixed  relationships  are 
ontologically  supreme,  unconditionally  real,  the  standards  which  even 
deities,  if  wise,  will  be  content  to  scrutinize  and  acknowledge  and 
observe.  According  to  the  Voluntarist  Myth  of  the  Given,  both  the  net¬ 
work  of  what  may  be  called  Ideas  and  the  relationships  which  men  find 
fixed  within  the  network  exist  only  by  GodTs  arbitrary  fiat ,  are  con¬ 
tingent  on  the  pleasure  of  the  Supreme  Omnipotent  Being  Who  chose  to 
create  them  because  such  just  happened  to  be  His  Will.  Justice  might 
have  been  Cowardice,  Green  might  have  been  a  Prime  Number,  Motion  might 
belong  to  the  Class  of  Logical  Impossibilities,  had  the  Divine  Will  so 
decreed,  according  to  extreme  forms  of  this  Voluntarism. 

I  am  indebted  to  the  latter  part  of  an  as  yet  unpublished  paper 
"Descartes,  Argumentation  and  God"  by  Professor  F.P.  Van  de  Pitte  of  the 
University  of  Alberta  for  what  I  take  to  be  a  strong  case  that  Descartes1 
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philosophy  embraces  a  striking  form  of  the  Voluntarist  Myth  of  the 
Given.  I  shall  quote  from  Professor  Van  de  PitteTs  paper  in  an  appen¬ 
dix  to  this  essay.  If  Van  de  Pittefs  words  and  his  Cartesian  citations 
support  the  Voluntarist  interpretation,  then  this  further  enhances  my 
efforts  in  the  first  chapter  and  the  first  three  parts  of  this  second 
chapter  to  reveal  the  strangeness  and  unplausibility  of  Descartes1 
philosophical  moves  towards  Given  Certainties  and  Given  Essences  which 
are  Out  There  ready  to  be  known  universally  among  rational  men  by  a 
Given  Natural  Light  of  Reason. 

E.  The  Meditations T  God  and  DescartesT  Methodic  Doubt 

I  have  tried  in  the  first  chapter  and  in  the  preceding  three 
sections  of  the  present  chapter  to  undermine  Descartes1  quest  for 
Certainty  about  the  Given.  I  have  attacked  his  program  of  revealing  a 
Given,  Essentialist  Dichotomy  of  Re^al  Substances  (or  Genuine  Referents). 
My  remarks  were  intended  to  apply  very  largely  to  Meditations  I  and  II 
along  with  a  few  similar  passages  in  the  Discourse  or  Method.  Eventually 
my  remarks  on  the  initial  Meditations  led  to  questions  about  the  kind  of 
relationship  those  two  bear  to  the  remaining  four,  in  which  so  much  is 
said  about  knowledge  and  God.  The  kind  of  weight  which  my  remarks  on 
Meditations  I  and  II  deserve  to  be  given  must  in  some  part  be  determined 
by  two  questions: 

a)  To  what  extent  do  the  later  Meditations  clarify  the  earlier 
ones  or  make  them  seem  harder  than  ever  to  interpret? 

b)  To  what  extent  do  they  make  the  earlier  ones  seem  less  or 
more  philosophically  coherent  and  convincing? 

In  this  following  section  I  shall  shift  from  a  philo sophically 
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critical  to  a  historically  inquisitive  approach.  This  is  not,  of 
course,  a  primarily  historical  essay  at  all.  But  my  carping  tone  may 
have  failed  to  convey  my  appreciation  of  Descartes*  great  contributions 
in  our  intellectual  history  and  I  should  like  to  offer  some  pertinent 
historical  investigations  to  correct  any  such  impression.  More  impor¬ 
tant^  I  hope  that  these  admittedly  inconclusive  historical  investigations 
will  suggest  that  the  later  Meditations  do  not  enhance  the  use  for  Des¬ 
cartes1  philosophical  inherence  and  cogency  against  my  earlier  lines  of 
critical  attack. 

Tlie re  is  to  this  day  wide-ranging  disagreement  among  Cartesian 
scholars  concerning  the  role  played  in  the  Meditations  by  the  proofs  of 
the  existence  of  God.  At  one  end  we  may  place  those  critics  who  think 
the  proofs  are  at  any  rate  a  dispensable  appendage  to  the  work;  their 
validity  or  invalidity  does  not  ultimately  detract  from  the  workTs  main 
argument.  Among  these  perhaps  we  may  include  those  commentators  who 
maintain  that  Reason  is  self -validating  without  God.9  To  belong  to  this 
group  they  do  not  have  to  agree  on  whether  the  proofs  do  or  do  not  con¬ 
stitute  a  vicious  circle.  (A  vicious  circle  would  be  one  (a)  where  one 
cannot  argue  for  Godts  existence  without  begging  the  question  about  clear 
and  distinct  ideas;  (b)  where  one  cannot  argue  from  what  seems  to  be 
clear  and  distinct  ideas  without  begging  the  question  that  a  God 
guarantees  their  veracity).  But  members  of  the  group  are  committed  to 
the  view  that  the  proofs  are  a  detachable  limb  and  not  a  vital  organ  in 
the  body  of  the  work.  To  others,  on  the  other  end,  the  proofs  are  an 
indispensable  link,  perhaps  crucial  for  appraising  the  merit  of  tne 
Meditations  as  a  whole.  Critics  within  this  group  may  part  ways 
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according  to  whether  they  see  or  do  not  see  a  circle.  Among  those  who 
do  not  see  one,  they  may  still  differ  in  their  account  of  what  justifies 
saying  so.  Most  likely,  then,  their  varying  conclusions  will  arise  out 
of  their  different  assumptions  about  the  functions  the  proofs  are  in¬ 
tended  to  perform.  For  example,  Willis  Doney-^  assumes  that  God  is 
required  in  order  to  vindicate  memory  which  is  fallible.  Allan  Gewirth 
and  Anthony  Kenny  in  a  recent  publication-^-  reject  the  memory  thesis. 

They  are  basically  in  accord  in  that  there  is  no  circular  argument  and 
that  the  proofs  are  needed  to  "remove  metaphysical  doubt*"  but  they 
disagree  among  themselves  e.g.  with  regard  to  whether  (so-called) 
"psychological  certainty"  is  compatible  with  Descartes1  occasional  talk 
about  "eternal  truths." 

The  sifting  and  evaluating  of  all  the  worthwhile  commentator1 s 
views  might  be  a  worthwhile  topic  for  a  Ph.D.  thesis  which  could  easily 
be  expanded  into  an  encyclopedia.  I  will  draw  here  only  the  bare  outline 
of  what  upon  reflection  seems  to  me  is  the  argument  that  forced  Descartes 
to  attempt  to  prove  God*s  existence  if  only  to  complete  the  task  that  he 
expressly  set  out  to  do  at  the  beginning  of  the  Meditations. 

As  we  look  at  the  Meditations  we  notice  that  a  good  share  of  the 
work  is  in  fact  taken  up  by  the  discussion  of  (in  all,  three)  proofs  of 
Godrs  existence.  Most  prominent  in  the  argument  are  the  first  and  last. 
The  first  proof  (the  so-called  Argument  from  Causality)  is  found  already 
in  the  Third  Meditation;  the  last  (a  variation  on  the  traditional  Onto¬ 
logical  Argument)  is  the  theme  of  the  Fifth  Meditation.  The  proofs  are 
not  only  at  the  centre  but  also,  we  will  suggest  here,  are  themselves  the 
core  of  Descartes*  fundamental  work,  the  Meditations  on  First  Philosophy. 
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In  the  First  Meditation  Descartes  had,  we  recall,  begun  by  ex¬ 
pressing  his  discontent  with  the  state  of  the  sciences  in  his  own  day 
and,  thereby,  his  resolve  to  make  a  fresh  start  at  building  on  rock 
bottom.  He  intends,  he  says,  to  lay  new  foundations  as  well  as  provide 
a  "permanent  and  solid"  structure  for  the  sciences.  To  this  end  Des¬ 
cartes  proposes  to  adopt  his  Criterion  or  Method  of  Universal  Doubt  -'  a 
method  paradoxically  intended  to  overcome  universal  skepticism.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  such  criterion  we  are  to  subject  all  our  beliefs  to  examination 
and  ’^withhold  my  assent  from"  (reject?)  those  which  we  will  find  "not 
entirely  certain  and  indubitable"  as  well  as  those  "which  appear  to  me 
manifestly  to  be  false."  Furthermore, 

if  I  am  able  to  find  in  each  one  some  reason  to  doubt  this  will 
suffice  to  justify  my  rejecting  the  whole.  And  for  that  end  it  will 
not  be  requisite  that  I  should  examine  each  in  particular,  which 
would  be  an  endless  undertaking;  for  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
destruction  of  the  foundations  of  necessity  brings  with  it  the  down¬ 
fall  of  the  rest  of  the  edifice,  I  shall  only  in  the  first  place 
attack  those  principles  upon  which  all  my  former  opinions  rested. 

Descartes  is  not  at  this  stage  very  explicit  as  to  what  for  him  counts  as 
"dubitable"  or  what  are  marks  of  "uncertainty."  It  is  consonant  both 
with  scholarship  in  the  history  of  epistemology  and  with  criticisms  and 
distinctions  that  I  have  offered  earlier  to  say  at  least  this:  Descartes 
imparts  to  these  terms  a  rather  special,  or  technical  sense  which  does 
not  always  coincide  with  for  instance,  the  ones  we  find  at  the  common— 
sensical  level  of  our  ordinary  speech.  He  provides  in  the  First  Medita¬ 
tion  no  illustrations  of  this  criterion  of  unacceptability  or  openness 
to  reasonable  doubt.  But  fortunately  enough  we  find  it  at  work  later  in 
several  examples,  starting  in  the  Second  Meditation.  This  ciiterion  (by 
the  way)  is,  if  successful,  designed  to  exemplify  Reason  at  its  best. 

(it  is  Reason,  Desca,rtes  has  said  in  the  second  paragraph  of  the  First 
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Meditation,  that  "persuades”  him  to  adopt  it). 

I  shall  proceed  by  setting  aside  all  that  in  which  the  least 
doubt  could  be  supposed  to  exist,  just  as  if  I  had  discovered  that 
it  was  absolutely  false;  and  I  shall  ever  follow  in  this  road  until 
I  have  met  with  something  which  is  certain  or  at  least  if  I  can  do 
nothing  else,  until  I  have  learned  for  certain  that  there  is  nothing 
in  the  world  that  is  certain  .  .  .  (otherwise^  I  shall  conceive  high 
hopes  if  I  am  happy  enough  to  discover  one  thing  only  which  is  cer¬ 
tain  and  indubitable 

As  it  turns  out  his  expectations  are  fulfilled  when  after  having  by  an 
act  of  will  made  profession  of  doubting  every  material  or  other  thing 
including  his  own  existence,  he  suddenly  realizes  that  his  purported 
doubt  becomes  powerless  or,  as  it  were,  vanishes  when  tested  against  a 
four-point  argument.  This  argument  is,  by  commentarists,  often  abbrevia¬ 
ted  to  the  terns  of  its  concluding  sentence:  "I  am,  I  exist,  is  necess¬ 
arily  true  each  time  I  pronounce  it,  or  that  I  mentally  conceive  it. "14 

The  exact  significance  of  this  sentence  is  hard  to  determine  and 
may  have  often,  I  suggest,  been  a  source  of  confusion,  or  at  the  very 
least,  puzzlement.  I  shall  explain  now  why  I  think  the  sentence  has 
proved  so  controversial. 

It  may  be  that  we  are  all  too  vague  (and  hasty)  when  we  come  to 
talk  about  this  sentence  and,  in  fact,  about  the  entire  four-point 
argument  in  the  Second  Meditation  by  unassumedly  calling  it  "the  Cogito 
experience."  In  this  experience  -  thus  our  explanation  might  run  -  the 
doubt  comes  to  an  end  and  the  Archimedean  point  sought  by  Descartes  is 
found  when  Descartes  reflects  that  one  thing  at  least  he  cannot  doubt: 
his  own  existence.  For  if  he  is  to  doubt  anything,  if  he  is  to  doubt 
at  all,  then  certainly  he  must  exist.  In  the  first  person  terms  of  the 
Discourse  on  Method  (Part  4) 

I  resolved  to  assume  that  everything  that  ever  enteied  into  my 
mind  was  no  more  true  than  the  illusions  of  my  di earns.  But 
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immediately  afte rwards  I  noticed  that  whilst  I  thus  wished  to  think 
all  things  false,  it  was  absolutely  essential  that  the  TIT  who 
thought  this  should  be  somewhat,  and  remarking  that  this  truth  *1 
think,  therefore  I  amT  was  so  certain  and  so  assured  that  all  the 
most  extravagant  suppositions  brought  forward  by  the  skeptics  wrere 
incapable  of  shaking  it,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  I  could 
receive  it  without  scruple  as  the  first  principle  of  the  Philosophy 
for  which  I  was  seeking. ^ 

Now  whatever  seems  indubitable  in  this  passage  from  the  Discourse 
is  ,Tthe  existence  of  the  ego.”  But  I  have  been  at  pains  earlier  in  this 
chapter  to  show  why  a  reader  may  well  pause  to  ask:  ,rWhat  exactly  does 
the  subject  of  this  proposition  refer  to?  Is  the  TIT  the  same  fIT 
asserted  by  a  proposition  such  as  Twell,  the  most  precious  thing  for  me 
is  to  be  sound  and  well,  to  be  able  to  realize  that  I  am  alive,  that  I 
exist T?,T  Descartes  adds  immediately  afterwards  in  the  same  work  that 
Tthe  egoT  refers  to  Miimself  as  a  thinking  substance. T  But  note  that 
the  formulation  of  the  argument  in  the  Second  Meditation  is  less  explicit 
about  the  nature  of  the  TIT  (ego) .  (We  do  not  fully  know  what  it  is 
until  the  Sixth  Meditation).16  Note  also  that  Descartes  here,  in  the 
Second  Meditation,  uses  the  Latin  *res  cogitans*  and  in  the  corresponding 
French  version  which  he  himself  authorized  we  have  the  phrase  "une  chose 
que  pense."  Although  it  is  true  that  he  will  in  the  Sixth  Meditation 
conclude  that  he  is  a  (composite)  substance  and  go  on  (e.g.  starting  with 
Meditation  III  and  throughout  the  Principles)  to  talk  about  the  category 
of  substance  quite  indiscriminately  with  the  Latin  term  sub stantia  and 
the  French  tem  substance,  it  is  the  vaguer  res,  chose  that  Descartes,  it 
seems  deliberately,  uses  -  not  the  French  substance  previously  employed 
in  the  Discourse ,  a  tentative  work  superceded  by  the  Meditations.  The 
formulation  of  the  argument  of  the  Second  Meditation  differs  from  that 
of  the  Discourse  in  another  second  respect,  namely,  in  that  in  the 
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Second  Meditation  there  is  less  suggestion  that  the  particular  form  of 
thought  that  reveals  the  existence  of  the  thinker  is  that  of  doubting 
any  form  of  thought  will  have  the  same  result.  Thus  runs  what  I  pre¬ 
viously  call  the  Four-part  argument  in  Meditation  II  (if  I  may  parse  ):“* 

I  myself,  am  I  not  at  least  something? 

(1)  But  I  have  already  denied  that  I  had  senses  and  body.  Yet 
I  hesitate,  for  what  follows  from  that?  Am  I  so  dependent  on  body 
and  senses  that  I  cannot  exist  without  these? 

(2)  But  I  was  persuaded  that  there  was  nothing  in  all  the  world, 
that  there  was  no  heaven,  no  earth,  that  there  were  no  minds,  nor 
any  bodies:  was  I  not  then  likewise  persuaded  that  I  did  not  exist? 
Not  at  all;  of  a  surety  I  myself  did  exist  since  I  persuaded  myself 
of  something  (or  merely  because  I  thought  of  something). 

(3)  But  there  is  some  deceiver  or  other,  very  powerful  and  very 
cunning,  who  ever  employs  his  ingenuity  in  deceiving  me.  Then  with¬ 
out  doubt  I  exist  also  if  he  deceives  me,  and  let  him  deceive  me  as 
much  as  he  mil,  he  can  never  cause  me  to  be  nothing  so  long  as  I 
think  I  am  something. 

(4)  So  that  after  having  reflected  well  and  carefully  examined 
all  things,  we  must  come  to  the  definite  conclusion  on  that  this 
proposition:  I  am,  I  exist,  is  necessarily  true  each  time  that  I 
pronounce  it,  or  that  I  mentally  conceive  it. 

Now  only  the  second  of  this  batteiy  of  arguments  does  resemble  the 

Cogito,  ergo  sum  of  the  Discourse.  Still  the  similarity  is,  it  seems  to 

me,  only  incidental  in  fom  only.  (For  the  overall  effect  and  intent  of 

the  preceding  argument,  is  to  call  attention  to  what,  for  want  of  better 

words,  I  shall  call  "the  primacy  of  thinking  activity  over  doubting"  - 

"doubting"  being,  as  Descartes  later  explains,  just  a  term  for  a  single 

member  among  so  many  others  of  the  class  of  our  thinking  faculties). 

Let  me  try  to  illustrate:  The  Argument  shows  that  what  (2),  above, 

ultimately  asserts  is  that  the  "I",  or  what  he  later  calls  the  re s 

cogitans  is  inferable  whenever,  and  only  whenever,  the  doubting  in¬ 


dividual  has  thought  of  something.  Likewise  (3)  boils  down  to  the 
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assertion  that  the  existence  of  a  Cartesian  referent  of  the  *1*  (the 
existence  of  a  res  cogitans)  is  inferable  whenever  the  doubting  person 
believes  that  he  exists;  and  in  (4)  that  the  existence  of  a  Cartesian 
"I”  -  referent  or  res  cogitans  is  inferable  when  the  person  so  much  as 
formulates  in  his  mind  (conceives)  the  phrase  "I  am,  I  exist :"  the  mere 
act  of  wondering  and  thereby  thinking  about  oneTs  existence  necessarily 
carries  with  it  the  realization  that  "Of  course  TI  am,  I  exist1." 

In  review,  the  argument  turns  out  to  be  doing  not  one  but  two 
things  of  equal  importance:  (a)  proving  the  impossibility  for  a  rational 
being  to  doubt  his  own  existence  even  at  the  very  time  that  he  tries 
seriously  to  utter  the  question  "Do  I  really  exist?;"  at  the  same  time 
(b)  beginning  to  insist  on  the  Real  Nature  or  Given  Essence  of  what  "I" 
must  be  used  to  refer  to  by  a  sane  and  seriously  reflective  person. 

We  look  further  and  read: 

But  what  then  am  I?  A  thing  which  thinks.  What  is  a  thing  which 
thinks?  It  is  a  thing  which  doubts,  understands  (conceives),  affirms, 
denies,  mils,  refuses,  which  also  imagines  and  feels. 1 

In  other  words,  it  seems  that  the  so-called  Metaphysical  Doubt  generated 

in  the  First  Meditation  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  Second  Meditation  is 

already  dissolved,  by  Descartes*  own  reckoning, when  he  comes  to  consider 

the  Four-point  argument.  But,  what  does  this  dissolution  of  doubt  or 

the  arrest  of  doubt  seem  to  Descartes  to  bring  about?  I  have  hinted 

that  in  his  view  it  brings  about  two  things: 

i)  It  shows  the  indubitability  of  'I  am,  I  exist. *  This  may 
be  called  the  first  moment  of  the  four-point  argument. 

In  the  last  sentence  of  the  preceding  argument  Descartes  asserts. 

So  that  after  having  reflected  well  and  carefully  examined  all 
things,  we  must  come  to  the  definite  conclusion  that  this  proposi¬ 
tion:  I  am  I  exist,  is  necessarily  true  each  time  I  pronounce  it, 
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or  that  I  mentally  conceive  it.l® 

Notice  that  he  says  that  the  sentence  is  true  each  time  one  pronounces 
or  conceives  it.  The  statement  is  rendered  true  by  the  mere  act  of 
making  it.  But  what  about  other  times  when  I  am  not  thinking  about  my 
own  existence,  when,  for  example,  I  am  merely  absorbed  in  other  chores 
or  perhaps  dreaming*?  I  have  answered  already  that  Descartes  takes  the 
mere  act  of  wondering  (thinking)  about  his  existence  to  be  sufficient 
to  force  upon  a  reasonable  and  clear-headed  thinker  the  very  words,  7I 
am.,  I  existT-or  appropriate  synonymous  expressions.  But  of  course  it 
does  not  answer  the  question  of  whether  what  seems  to  such  a  person  to 
be  his  memories  of  a  past  experience  are  really  recollections  of  his  own 
experiences  or  are  only  "apparent  memories"  which  he  is  inclined  to 
construe  as  memories  because  of  a  Cartesian  malin  g^nie ,  a  hypnotic  Head 
of  Department,  or  plain  old  wishful  thinking. 

Very  natural  objections  to  the  alleged  breadth  of  the  Thinking 
Thing7 s  Knowledge ,  especially  ones  like  mine  just  given  which  involve 
questions  about  memory,  make  it  very  natural  for  Descartes7  thoughts  to 
be  racing  ahead  towards  God  as  an  epistemological  ally  -  even  while  he 
seems  to  be  complacently  congratulating  himself  on  his  achievements  in 
the  course  of  the  Second  Meditation.  As  a  philosopher  of  the  first  rank 
Descartes  would  very  likely  have  some  painful  awareness  that  without 
trustworthy  memories  the  continued  substantial  existence  and  continued 
occurrence  of  conscious  contents  for  a  thinking  thing  do  not  give  the 
thinking  thing  the  dignity  or  joy  of  continued  personal  existence. 

ii)  A  more  important  question  is  whether  we  can  equally  well  say 
both  things  about  the  assertion  of  the  existence  and  essence  of  the  res 

cogitans,  i.e.  that  it  is  indubitable  AND  true.  I  think  here  the  problem 
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becomes  more  complex.  We  now  turn  to  the  second  moment  of  the  four- 
point  argument. 

The  problem  raised  in  the  First  Meditation  was  whether  one  could 
establish  a  general  rule  of  evidence  which  will  withstand  the  skeptical 
arguments  that,  according  to  Descartes,  discredit  our  common  beliefs. 

It  is  highly  debatable  whether  TI  am,  I  exist T  alone  provides  the  rule 
of  evidence  Descartes  was  looking  for.  But  whether  it  does  or  not  — 
commentators  disagree  -  it  appears  that  no  other  proposition  seems 
to  Descartes  to  be  so  impervious  to  doubt  as  TI  am,  I  exist. T 

Consider  the  passage  at  the  beginning  of  Meditation  III: 

I  am  certain  that  I  am  a  tiling  which  thinks,*  but  do  I  not  then 
likewise  know  what  is  requisite  to  render  me  certain  of  a  truth? 
Certainly  in  this  first  knowledge  there  is  nothing  that  assures  me 
of  its  truth,  excepting  the  clear  and  distinct  perception  of  that 
which  I  state,  which  would  not  indeed  suffice  to  assure  me  that  what 
I  say  is  true,  if  it  could  ever  happen  that  a  thing  which  I  conceived 
so  clearly  and  distinctly  could  be  false;  and  accordingly  it  seem 
to  me  that  already  I  can  establish  as  a  general  rule  that  all  things 
which  I  perceive  very  clearly  and  very  distinctly  are  true. 19 

This  statement  clearly  introduces  the  general  rule  sought  after  from  the 

beginning  of  the  First  Meditation.  It  explicitly  indicates  that  it  has 

propositions  in  mind  as  the  objects  of  clear  and  distinct  perception. 

Descartes  gives  as  his  paradigm  the  perception  that  TI  am  a  thing  that 

thinks T  which  he  takes  to  be  deducible  (in  the  rigorous  Cartesian  sense 

described  in  the  Rules)  from  the  perception  of  another  indubitable 

proposition,  i.e.  *1  am,  I  exist. T  The  perception  of  the  TI  amr  and  the 

perception  of  the  res  cogitans  is,  we  have  shown,  derived  at  the  same 

time  from  the  same  Four-point  argument. 

Now  our  last  quote  may  easily  lead  one  to  think  that  Descartes 
entertains  no  doubt  about  a  ”clear  and  distinct  perception”  such  as  the 
perception  of  sum  res  cogitans.  Further  the  straightf orward  deduction  of 
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--u—  re s— .cofi^ tans.  from  the  original  indubitable  premise  (sum  sive  existo) 
strengthens  one»s  tendency  to  believe  that  for  Descartes  all  clear  and 
distinct  perceptions  must  be^as  in  the  case  of  the  sum  res  cogitans, 
based  on  the  instantaneous  and  probably  exhaustive  inspection  of  "objects” 
by  the  mind  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  which  Descartes  describes  in  the 

under  the  name  of  simple  natures  (res  simplices)  -  the  objects 
of  our  simple  intuitions  and  deductions. 

But  further  examination  of  the  text  of  the  Meditations  dispels 
such  assumption.  For  Descartes  also  speaks  of  clear  and  distinct  per¬ 
ceptions  as  admitting  of  degrees  -  rather  than  as  being  a  matter  of  all 
or  nothing.  When,  for  example,  in  Meditation  II  he  has  reached  the  con¬ 
clusion  T I  am  -  I  am  a  thinking  thing*  he  surprisingly  says  that  now  he 
begins  to  "know  what  I  am  with  a  little  more  clearness  and  distinction 
than  before."^  The  last  sentence  of  our  preceding  quote,  too,  sig¬ 
nificantly  reads:  "It  seems  to  me  that  I  already  can  establish  as  a 
general  rule  that  all  things  which  I  perceive  very  clearly  and  very 
distinctly  are  true."  (Hie  italics  in  the  last  two  quotations  are  mine). 

When  does  something  count  for  Descartes  as  VERY  clear  and  VERY 
distinct?  It  is  not  clear.  In  the  Third  Meditation,  immediately  after 
the  paragraph  just  quoted,  Descartes  admits  that  he  lacks  a  precise 
notion.  To  parse: 

At  the  same  time  I  have  before  received  and  admitted  many  things 
very  certain  and  manifest  which  yet  afterwards  recognized  as  being 
dubious.  What  then,  were  these  things? 

A.  Nothing  more  than  that  the  ideas  or  thoughts  of  these  things 
were  present  to  my  mind.  And  not  even  now  do  I  deny  that  these  ideas 
are  met  within  me. 

B.  But  there  was  yet  another  thing  which  I  affirmed  and  which 
owing  to  the  habit  which  I  had  formed  of  believing  it,  I  thought  I 
perceived  very  clearly,  although  in  truth  I  did  not  perceive  it  at 
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all;  to  wit,  that  there  were  objects  outside  of  me  from  which  these 
ideas  proceeded,  and  to  which  they  were  entirely  similar.  And  it 
was  in  this  that  I  erred  or,  if  perchance  my  judgment  was  correct, 
this  was  not  due  to  any  knowledge  arising  from  my  perception.  ^ 

Now,  someone  might  wish  to  argue  that  the  "clarity  and  distinctness"  of 
the  external  objects  referred  to  in  the  preceding  quotation  is  far  too  re¬ 
moved  from  that  degree  of  clarity  and  distinction  that  attaches  to  the  act 
of  uttering  the  proposition  sum  res  cogitans  or,  for  that  matter,  from  the 
degree  of  clarity  with  which  the  objects  of  mathematics  present  themselves. 
Ergo,  our  objector  might  retort,  DescartesT talk  about  clarity  and  distinct¬ 
ness  in  both  contexts  does  not  bear  comparison.  But  this  objection  is  ruled 
out  by  the  immediately  ensuing  paragraph.  In  this  Descartes  makes  it  quite 
clear  that  his  criterion  of  clarity  and  distinctness  is  not  impervious  to 
doubt  and  does  not,  therefore,  constitute  by  itself  a  sufficient  guarantee 
of  truth,  even  when  we  come  to  consider  such  apparent  truths  as  the  truths 
of  mathematics.  To  parse: 

Question: 

But  when  I  took  anything  very  simple  and  easy  in  the  sphere  of 
arithmetic  or  geometry  into  consideration,  e.g.  that  two  and  three  to¬ 
gether  make  five,  and  other  tilings  of  the  sort,  were  not  these  present 
to  my  mind  so  clearly  as  to  enable  me  to  affirm  that  they  were  true? 

Answer: 

Certainly  if  I  judged  that  since  such  matters  could  be  doubted  this 
would  not  have  been  so  for  any  other  reason  than  that  it  came  into  my 
mind  that  perhaps  a  God  might  have  endowed  me  'with  such  a  nature  that  I 
may  have  been  deceived  even  concerning  things  which  seem  to  be  most  man¬ 
ifest.  But  every  time  that  this  preconceived  opinion  of  the  sovereign 
power  of  a  God  presents  itself  to  my  thought  X  am  constrained  to  confess 
that  it  is  easy  to  Him,  if  He  wishes  it  to  cause  me  to  err,  even  in 
matters  in  which  I  believe  myself  to  have  the  best  evidence. 

At  this  point  there  clearly  appears  a  powerful  reason  on  Descartes*  view 

for  concluding  that  he  must  resort  to  God  in  order  to  dispel  the  doubts 

that  one  can  (yet)  possibly  entertain  about  any  proposition  -  or  perhaps 

about  any  except  the  increasingly  unexciting  "I  am,  I  exist  and  the 
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deduction  T,I  am  a  thinking  thing."  But  these  propositions  do  not  by 
themselves  clarify  much  about  the  overall  nature  of  the  TIr.  (Not  until 
the  Sixth  Meditation  does  Descartes  provide  a  definitive  answer).  Nor 
do  the  "truths"  of  mathematics  guarantee  the  "access"  to  the  material 
(extended)  world  -  their  reality  may  be  purely  fictitious.  Experimenta- 
tion,  for  all  that  Descartes  knows,  will  not  provide  sufficient  grounds 
for  verification.  Only  a  proof  of  Godts  existence  will  do. 

The  First  Meditations *  hypothesis  of  a  Malignant  Genius  momentar¬ 
ily  dispelled  in  the  four-point  argument  reappears  at  this  point  in  the 
(Third  Meditation).  Nagging  doubt  presents  itself  again.  To  parse: 

Clearly  and  Distinctly  Perceived  Things  are  Certain,  Nay,  True- 

to-Me 


(Descartes)  Andj  on  the  other  hand,  always  when  I  direct  my  atten¬ 
tion  to  things  which  I  believe  myself  to  perceive  very  clearly,  I 
am  so  persuaded  of  their  truth  that  I  let  myself  break  out  into  words 
such  as  these:  Let  who  will  deceive  me.  He  can  never  cause  me  to  be 
nothing  while  I  think  that  I  am,  or  some  day  cause  it  to  be  true  to 
say  that  I  have  never  been,  it  being  true  now  to  say  that  I  am,  or 
that  two  and  three  make  more  or  less  than  five,  or  any  such  thing  in 
which  I  see  a  manifest  contradiction.  And  certainly  since  I  have  no 
reason  to  believe  that  there  is  a  God  who  is  a  deceiver  and  as  I  have 
not  yet  satisfied  myself  that  there  is  a  God  at  all,  the  reason  for 
doubt  which  depends  on  this  opinion  alone  is  very  slight,  and  so  to 
speak  metaphysical. 

But  Are  They?  (Doubt  Seeps  In) 

But  in  order  to  be  able  altogether  to  remove  it  I  must  inquire 
whether  there  is  a  God  as  soon  as  the  occasion  presents  itself;  and 
if  I  find  that  there  is  a  God  I  must  also  inquire  whether  He  may  be 
a  deceiver;  for  without  a  knowledge  of  these  two  truths  I  do  not  see 
that  I  can  ever  be  certain  of  anything. 

The  several  preceding  quotations  make  it  clear  on  the  other  hand  that  all 

propositions  ,  (except  sum  and  sum  res  cogitans,  perhaps)^  however  clear 

and  distinct  they  may  seem,  are  still  not  sufficiently  firm  to  withstand 

the  possibility  of  being  doubted.  This  is  a  sufficient  condition  for 

Descartes1  rejection  of  them  according  to  the  Unacceptability  Criterion 
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adopted  in  the  First  Meditation.  Clear  and  distinct  ideas,  save  a  pair, 
are  thus  far  dubitable.  His  pursuit  of  a  wise  Criterion  of  Doubt,  upon 
which  Descartes  proposes  to  lay  the  basis  of  all  Sciences  by  ultimately 
overcoming  all  doubt,  seems  to  him  at  this  point  to  have  reached  a  hope¬ 
less  impasse^*  or  rather,  it  is  hopeless,  he  thinks,  unless  he  can  wrest 
from  a  paradigmatically  clear  and  distinct  idea  or  proposition  a  proof 
of  the  existence  of  God. 

It  takes  not  one  but  at  least  two  proofs  for  Descartes  to  be  able 
to  get  over  this  hurdle.  The  first  (the  Causal)  argument  is  already  an 
advance.  It  allows  Descartes  to  come  across  another  clear  and  distinct 
idea  (beyond  TI  am,  I  am  a  thinking  thing T)  that  upon  examination  is 
found  to  be  of  privileged  character.  It  is  the  idea  of  God  as  an  in¬ 
finite  and  perfect  Being.  Infinity  to  Descartes  has  a  positive  content 
and  is  thus  prior  to  finite  ideas.  The  idea  of  infinity,  concludes 
Descartes,  is  not  his  own  but  is  (somehow)  implanted  by  an  infinite 
Being.  Now  an  infinite  Being  is  good  and  perfect  and  therefore  cannot 
deceive.  Descartes*  doubts  about  one  other  clear  and  distinct  idea  is 
thus  overcome  -  the  idea  of  Cod. 

Whether  this  first  proof  by  itself  can  or  cannot  have  for  a  man 
of  Descartes*  presuppositions  a  remedial  effect  upon  other  thus  far 
dubitable  clear  and  distinct  perceptions  is  hard  to  say.  The  causal 
argument  at  best  shows  God  is  infinite,  perfect  and  does  not  deceive. 
However  the  apprehension  of  the  essence  (nature)  of  a  triangle  (e.g. 
that  the  sum  of  its  angles  is  180°)  does  not  involve  its  existence  -  the 
attribute  or  predicate  *existence*  is  not  an  essential  perfection  of  the 
idea  of  a  triangle.  Would  the  same  reasoning  apply  to  the  idea  of  God? 
No,  because,  concludes  Descartes,  the  Divine  Essence  being  supieme 
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perfection,  comprises  existence  which  is  itself  a  perfection;  hence  one 
cannot  conceive  God  except  as  existing.  That  is,  I  cannot  understand 
the  idea  of  God  which  expresses  His  essence  and  at  the  same  time  deny 
His  existence.  The  necessity  of  conceiving  God  as  existence  is  thus  a 
necessity  of  the  object  itself,  in  the  divine  essence,  and  it  is  useless 
to  object  that  my  thought  does  not  impose  necessity  on  things:  "It  is’ 
not  within  my  power  to  imagine  a  horse  either  with  wings  or  without 
wings. This  pretty  well  summarizes  the  argument  of  the  last  proof  in 


the  Fifth  Meditation.  Meditation  IV  by  the  way  had  further  explained 
why  God  cannot  be  the  source  of  error.  Our  errors,  argues  Descartes, 
arise  when  we  do  not  restrict  our  judgments  to  what  we  perceive 


clearly  and  distinctly. 


If  this  account  is  to  be  accepted  it  seems  reasonable  to  say  that 
(Cartesian)  Reason  stands  validated  only  when  one  has  deduced  GodTs 
veracity  from  the  full  consideration  of  the  idea  of  God.  Although  I  do 


not  entirely  agree  with  A.  Kenny  I  give  the  following  quote: 


It  is  by  now  clear  why  there  is  no  circle  in  DescartesT  argument. 
The  clear  and  distinct  perceptions  of  particular  propositions  such 
as  that  ideas  cannot  be  more  perfect  than  their  archetypes  (AT  VII, 
42,  HRl,  163).  The  veracity  of  God  is  used  to  establish  not  any 
particular  clear  and  distinct  perception,  but  the  general  proposition 
that  whatever  I  clearly  and  distinctly  perceive  is  true. 


The  general  proposition  is  the  first  enunciated  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Third  Meditation  (AT  VII,  35;  HRl,  157)  after  Descartes  is 
already  in  possession  of  a  number  of  particular  clear  and  distinct 
perceptions.  It  is  discovered  in  accordance  with  DescarteTs  analytic 
method  by  reflection  on  the  particular  cases.  Just  as  Descartes 
first  discovered  the  principle  "whatever  thinks,  exists"  in  grasping 
the  particular  case  of  the  cogito  (AT  VII,  140;  HR  II,  38),  so  in 
passing  from  "I  clearly  and  distinctly  perceive  that  I  am  a  thinking 
thing"  to  "I  affirm  that  it  is  true  that  I  am  a  thinking  thing" 
Descartes  formulates  the  general  rule  that  everything  clearly  and 
distinctly  perceived  is  true.  "For  it  is  the  nature  of  the  human 
mind  to  form  general  propositions  out  of  knowledge  of  particular" 

(AT  VII,  141;  HR  II,  38 )*5 
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I  find  what  Kenny  says  partially  obscure,  but  he  seems  to  con- 
tiibute  to  useful  appreciation  of  what  Descartes  hoped  to  achieve  in 
the  Meditations.  I  would  put  matters  like  this:  the  effect  of  such 
characteristically  Cartesian  deductive  analysis  of  the  idea  of  God  is 
ultimately  intended  by  the  author  to  have  a  widely  retroactive  effect. 

For  it  is  intended  to  allay  doubts  about  those  other  apparently  strong 
cases  of  clear  and  distinct  ideas  which  had  thus  far  been  considered 
dubitable,  especially  the  ideas  of  God  and  of  Mathematical  and  other 
principles  initially  raised  for  skeptical  purposes  in  the  First  Medita¬ 
tion^  later  paragraphs  and  reintroduced  at  the  beginning  of  Meditation 
III. 

At  the  same  time  the  proof  has  a  forward  looking  intent  too. 

On  the  strength  of  the  conclusions  reached,  Descartes  is  convinced  that 
the  proof  also  lays  down  the  basis  for  the  Real  Distinction  between  body 
and  soul  which  is  effected  in  the  Sixth  Meditation.  He  believes  that 
this  distinction,  based  on  our  established  grasp  of  the  Given  Essence 
of  a  res  extensa  (now  clearly  called  T substance T  not  just  vaguely  called 
f thing T  definitively  clears  the  Given  Essence  of  the  res  cogitans  from 
skeptical  misunderstandings. 

F,  Summary  and  Review  of  Chapter  2 

I  began  this  second  chapter  in  a  critical  vein,  trying  to  relate 
my  attacks  in  Chapter  1  on  certain  metaphysical  tendencies  to  pontificate 
about  Reference,  Substance,  Essence  and  the  Given  to  Descartes1  work 
with  Methodic  Doubt  in  Meditations  I  and  II.  I  called  further  attention 
to  the  unfortunate  ways  in  which  Descartes*  procedures  in  those  Medita¬ 
tions  do  violence  to  some  of  natural  languages*  soundest  referential 
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conventions:  the  most  .familiar  of  pronouns,  "I"  and  an  extremely  common 
noun  pnrase  ”A11  things”  were  both  found  to  acquire  quite  extraordinary 
referential  roles  when  used  by  Descartes  in  what  began  by  sounding  like 
modest,  hard-headed  reflection.  Next  we  saw  the  importance  of  the  role 
of  God  in  the  later  Meditations,  and  also  the  initially  baffling  sugges¬ 
tion  that  Certainty  cannot  remain.  Certainty,  unless  buttressed  by 
Benevolent  Divinity  may  make  Descartes*  already  undesirable  commitment 
to  a  Myth  of  the  Given  appear  quite  repugnant.  For  Descartes  seems  to 
subscribe  to  a  radically  Voluntaristic  version  of  the  Myth  that  offers 
s^ill  more  violence  to  certain  ideals  of  intelligibility  and  intellectual 
care.  Because  Descartes  was  by  intention  as  far  as  any  great  philosopher 
can  be  from  intellectual  irresponsibility  I  rounded  off  the  chapter  with 
a  long  fourth  section  in  which  I  sought  to  relate  Descartes*  reflections 
on  God*s  existence  and  nature  in  the  latter  Meditations  to  his  inquiries 
in  the  First  and  Second.  If  my  views  on  the  relationship  between  the 
Meditations*  main  arguments  are  substantially  correct,  then  the  Medita¬ 
tions*  structure  must  lead  us  to  praise  Descartes  for  showing  great 
philosophical  ingenuity  and  architectural  skill  once  he  believes  he  had 
begun  to  get  his  system  *off  the  ground.*  Unfortunately,  this  historical 
investigation  did  not  in  the  end  turn  out  to  save  that  structure  from  the 
one  sort  of  criticism  Descartes  thought  should  apply  to  all  great 
philosophical  systems  of  the  past:  the  superstructure  is  magnificent  but 
the  foundations  are  too  jumbled  and  tenuous.  At  the  very  beginning, 
where  he  meant  to  rely  only  on  clear  and  distinct  ideas  to  the  exclusion 
of  what  he  took  to  be  the  use  of  unbridled  imagination  and  confused 
jargon,  Descartes  played  fast  and  loose  with  the  natural  mechanisms  of 
reference.  Language  went  on  holiday.  Self-knowledge  had  to  be  saved 
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from  the  linguistic  illusions  of  solipsism.  A  Dcus  ex  machina  had  to  be 
found  to  save  what  was  meant  to  be  an  utterly  novel,  infallible  new 
system  of  scientific  philosophy.  Certainty  about  the  Essences  needed 
for  Cartesian  Dualism  had  to  be  mediated  through  recourse  to  rather  too 
fallible  versions  of  rather  too  familiar  arguments  from  relatively  dated 
parts  of  natural  theology. 


PART  II 


MACDONALD  AS  CRITIC  OF  DESCARTES  ON  SUBSTANCE  AND  SUBSTRATUM 


Chapter  3 


MACDONALD  ON  "THE  PHILOSOPHER’S  USE  OF  ANALOGY":  EXPOSITION 


A .  Int  roduc tion 


I  shall  begin  by  quoting  three  crucial  paragraphs  of  Meditation  II. 
Their  contents  are  to  be  called  for  purposes  of  this  essay  The  ’Piece  of 
Wax’  Argument.  I  shall  then  in  the  remainder  of  this  Introduction,  link 
the  previous  two  chapters’  discussions  of  Descartes  with  the  discussions 
in  the  latter  chapters  of  my  essay  that  are  devoted  to  Margaret  Mac¬ 
Donald’s  comments  on  Descartes,  Substance  and  Substratum.  , 

Haldane  and  Ross  offer  the  following  translation: 

From  this  time  I  begin  to  know  what  I  am  with  a  little  more 
clearness  and  distinction  than  before;  but  nevertheless  it  still  seems 
to  me,,  and  I  cannot  prevent  myself  from  thinking,  that  corporeal 
things,  whose  images  are  framed  by  thought,  which  are  tested  by  the 
senses,  are  much  more  distinctly  known  than  that  obscure  part  of  me 
which  does  not  come  under  the  imagination.  Although  really  it  is 
very  strange  to  say  that  I  know  and  understand  more  distinctly  these 
things  wThose  existence  seems  to  me  dubious,  which  are  unknown  to  me, 
and  which  do  not  belong  to  me,  than  others  of  the  truth  of  which  I  am 
convinced,  which  are  known  to  me  and  which  pertain  to  my  leal  natuie, 
in  a  word,  than  myself.  But  I  see  clearly  how  the  case  stands:  my 
mind  loves  to  wander,  and  cannot  yet  suffer  itself  to  be  retained 
within  the  just  limits  of  truth.  Very  good,  let  us  once  more  give  it 
the  freest  rein,  so  that,  when  afterwards  we  seize  the  proper 
occasion  for  pulling  up,  it  may  the  more  easily  be  regulated  and  con¬ 
trolled. 

Let  us  begin  by  considering  the  commonest  matters,  those  which  we 
believe  to  be  the  most  distinctly  comprehended,  to  wit,  the  bodies 
which  we  touch  and  see;  not  indeed  bodies  in  general,  for  these 
general  ideas  are  usually  a  little  more  confused,  but  let  us  consider 
one  body  in  particular.  Let  us  take,  for  example,  this  piece  of  wax: 
it  has  been  taken  quite  freshly  from  the  hive,  and  it  has  not  yet 
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lost  tiie  sweetness  ol  the  honey  which  it  contains:  it  still  retains 
somewhat  of  the  odour  of  the  flowers  from  which  it  has  been  culled; 
its  colour,  its  figure,  its  size  are  apparent;  it  is  hard,  cold, 
easily  handled,  and  if  you  strike  it  with  the  finger,  it  will  emit 
a  sound.  Pinally  all  the  things  which  are  requisite  to  cause  us 
distinctly  to  recognize  a  body,  are  met  within  it.  But  notice  that 
while  I  speak  and  approach  the  fire  what  remained  of  the  taste  is 
exhaled,  the  smell  evaporates,  the  colour  alters,  the  figure  is 
destroyed,  the  size  increases,  it  becomes  liquid,  it  heats,  scarcely 
can  one  handle  it,  and  when  one  strikes  it,  no  sound  is  emitted. 

Does  the  same  wax  remain  after  this  change?  We  must  confess  that  it 
remains;  none  would  judge  otherwise.  What  then  did  I  know  so 
distinctly  in  this  piece  of  wax?  It  could  certainly  be  nothing  of 
all  that  the  senses  brought  to  my  notice,  since  all  these  things 
which  fall  under  taste,  smell,  sight,  touch,  and  hearing,  are  found 
to  be  changed,  and  yet  the  same  wax  remains. 

Perhaps  it  was  what  I  now  think,  viz.  that  this  wax  was  not  that 
sweetness  of  honey,  nor  that  agreeable  scent  of  flowers,  nor  that 
particular  whiteness,  nor  that  figure,  nor  that  sound,  but  simply  a 
body  which  a  little  while  before  appeared  to  me  as  perceptible  under 
these  forms,  and  which  is  now  perceptible  under  others.  But  what, 
precisely,  is  it  that  I  imagine  v7hen  I  form  such  conceptions?  Let  us 
attentively  consider  this,  and,  abstracting  from  all  that  does  not 
belong  to  the  wax,  let  us  see  what  remains.  Certainly  nothing  re¬ 
mains  excepting  a  certain  extended  thing  which  is  flexible  and 
movable.  But  what  is  the  meaning  of  flexible  and  movable?  Is  it  not 
that  I  imagine  that  this  piece  of  wax  being  round  is  capable  of  be¬ 
coming  square  and  of  passing  from  a  square  to  a  triangular  figure? 

No,  certainly  it  is  not  that,  since  I  imagine  it  admits  of  an  infini¬ 
tude  of  similar  changes,  and  I  nevertheless  do  not  know  how  to  compass 
the  infinitude  by  my  imagination,  and  consequently  this  conception 
w7hich  I  have  of  the  wax  is  not  brought  about  by  the  faculty  of 
imagination.  What  now  is  this  extension?  Is  it  not  also  unknown? 

For  it  becomes  greater  when  the  wax  is  melted,  greater  when  it  is 
boiled,  and  greater  still  when  the  heat  increases;  and  I  should  not 
conceive  (clearly)  according  to  truth  -what  wax  is,  if  I  did  not  think 
that  even  this  piece  that  we  are  considering  is  capable  of  receiving 
more  variations  in  extension  than  I  have  ever  imagined.  We  must  then 
grant  that  I  could  not  even  understand  through  the  imagination  what 
this  piece  of  wax  is,  and  that  it  is  my  mind  alone  which  perceives 
it.  I  say  this  piece  of  wax  in  particular,  for  as  to  wax  in  general 
it  is  yet  clearer.  But  what  is  this  piece  of  wax  which  cannot  be 
understood  excepting  by  the  (understanding  or)  mind?  It  is  certainly 
the  same  that  I  see,  touch,  imagine,  and  finally  it  is  the  same  which 
I  have  always  believed  it  to  be  from  the  beginning.  But  what  must 
particularly  be  observed  is  that  its  perception  is  neither  an  act  of 
vision,  nor  of  touch,  nor  of  imagination,  and  has  never  been  such 
although  it  may  have  appeared  formerly  to  be  so,  but  only  an  intui¬ 
tion  of  the  mind,  which  may  be  imperfect  and  confused  as  it  was 
formerly,  or  clear  and  distinct  as  it  is  at  present,  according  as  my 
attention  is  more  or  less  directed  to  the  elements  which  are  found  in 
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it,  and  of  which  it  is  composed. 

I  have  tried  at  length  to  criticise  some  of  Descartes1  attempts 
to  find  (a)  two  Given  Types  of  Substances  (the  latter  being  the  real 
objects  of  philosophically  clearheaded  acts  of  reference)  and  (b)  the 
Given  Essences  of  each  of  those  two  Given  Types. 

One  of  DescartesT  most  striking  attempts  has  been  reserved  for 
Part  II  of  this  essay:  the  Tpiece  of  waxT  argument.  This  argument  moves 
from  our  ability  to  reidentify  (inter  alia  for  purposes  of  continued, 
reasonable  reference)  individuals  that  have  undergone  a  striking  amount 
of  change.  The  argument  is  overshadowed  in  Meditation  II  by  the  earlier 
and  far  more  famous  argument  that  the  propositions  expressed  by  "cogito" 
and  "sum”  are  indubitable  for  a  rational  being  whenever  these  sentences 
are  uttered  or  even  entertained  by  him  about  himself.  But  the  r piece  of 
waxT  argument,  though  we  shall  find  that  it  most  unhappily  redoubles  the 
mystery  surrounding  his  two  Given  Types  of  Substances  by  requiring  the 
correspondence  of  two  Given  Types  of  Substratum,  shows  far  more  of 
Descartes  *  philosophical  skill  than  did  the  more  famous  argument.  Des¬ 
cartes  shows  that  the  reasoning  and  referential  powers  of  the  human  mind 
.cannot  be  accounted  for  by  temptingly  crude  theories  to  the  effect  that 
minds  are  simply  (l)  like  a  set  of  blank  tablets  at  humans1  birth  which 
passively  succeed  in  having  particular  sensations,  particular  emotions 
and  particular  images  recorded  on  the  foremost  tablet  and  then  trans¬ 
ferred  from  the  foremost  (consciousness)  to  anterior  ones  (levels  of 
accessible  memory);  (2)  like  machines  for  receiving  and  later  regenerat¬ 
ing  particular  sensations,  particular  emotions  and  particular  images. 
Descartes  argues,  partly  by  implication,  that  our  capacity  for  learning 
language  and  reidentifying  things  previously  refeired  to  for  the  applica— 
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tions  of  referring  expressions  --  such  as  demonstratives  and  pronouns  or 
complex  noun  phrases  like  "the  (so-and-so)"  and  "the  same  (so-and-so)"  - 
is  easy  for  us  to  reflect  upon: 

a)  "HeTs  changed  an  enormous  amount  since  he7s  had  that  terrible 
accident  and  goodness  knows  how  many  plastic  surgery  opera¬ 
tions  and  grafts  and  organ  transplants  he  needs.  HeTs  maybe 
going  to  have  any  number  of  further  stays  in  hospitals  and 

so  heT.ll  change  even  more.  But  hets  still  now  Rockefellers 
son  and  heTll  still  be  Rockefeller T s  son.  HeTll  still  be 
the  same  person  for  whom  Rockefeller  took  out  that  insurance. 
So  the  insurance  company  will  have  to  pay  him  in  full." 

b)  "That  used  to  be  a  statue  of  Professor  Mardiros  from  head  to 
toe  when  Mardiros  was  Chairman.  And  then  it_  was  melted  down 
for  a  giant  bust  of  Professor  Eastman.  And  then  Professor 
Cody,  when  he  was  Chairman,  had  it_  made  into  a  set  of  silver 
medals  for  Honour7 s  graduates.  And  now,  (believe  me  itTs 
really  true),  the  very  same  thing  that  was  all  those  things 
has  been  turned  by  Professor  Schouls  into  the  bas-relief  of 
Descartes7  profile  you 7 re  now  looking  at  in  the  Coffee 
Lounge.  Oh,  excuse  me.  Dean  Smith.  I  was  telling  this  new 
graduate  student  about  its  history.  Do  you  know  what  the 
stuff  was  before  it  was  Professor  Mardiros?" 

If  one  reflects  on  such  cases  (crucially  analogous  to  Descartes7 
7 piece  of  wax7  case)  then  one  should  grasp  what  Descartes  sees  is 
crucial.  One  has  the  concept  of  an  indefinitely  large  set,  one  has  the 
concept  of  an  indefinitely  large  number  of  changes  which  an  individual 
of  a  certain  kind  can  undergo  so  that  it  remains  an  individual  of  that 
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kind  and  while  so  remaining;  it  may  simultaneously  first  become  and  later 
cease  to  be  an  individual  of  various  other  kinds.  Thus  I  can  still 
refer  to  the  chunk  of  silver  that  became  Professor  MardirosT  statue,  etc. 
as  it,  as  this  chunk  and  as  the  same  thing;  insofar  as  it  is  still  the 
chunk  of  silver  (reunited  as  Descartes*  profile  after  dispersed  as 
silver  medals).  But  I  cannot  refer  to  the  statue  of  Mardiros  as  this 
statue  when  the  statue  has  been  dispersed  into  silver  coins. 

The  Descartes  of  the  Meditation  II  sadly  misconstrues  his 
brilliant  insights  into  facts  about  humans T  understanding  of  how  to  use 
"able"  and  "ible"  sufficed  words,  also  of  how  to  utilise  concepts  like 
those  of  indefinitely  many  (changes  of  the  same  thing)  and  infinitely 
many  possibilities  (for  change  within  the  same  thing).  These  facts  are 
crucially  linked  with  humans T  ability  amid  constant  change  to  reidentify 
and  continue  to  refer  to  the  various  sorts  of  f things T  that  humans  are 
able  through  convention  and  creativity  to  individuate  as  the  elements  of 
their  societiesT  Life-Worlds.  Descartes,  unfortunately,  could  not  be 
content  to  reply  to  certain  mechanistic  theorists  of  mind  in  his  time 
that  humans  learn  to  grasp  and  employ  very  complex  rules  in  learning 
natural  languages,  here  that  rules  enable  them  to  say  indefinitely  many 
intelligible  and  useful  things  in  ways  that  cannot  be  explained  by 
accounts  of  men  as  receptors  and  reproducers  of  particular  sensations, 
emotions  and  images.  Instead,  in  order  to  fix  the  Given  Essence  of 
Thinking  Substance  as  something  utterly  different  from  that  of  Extended 
Substance,  Descartes  tried  to  account  for  these  human  abilities  which  I 
have  been  discussing,  by  claiming  that  we  can  notice  ourselves  as  think¬ 
ing  things  performing  paradigmatically  the  mental  act  of  inspectio . 
Inspectio  enables  us  to  grasp,  when  we  are  conscious  of  a  substance,  that 
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which  unde rlie s  the  property-changes  of  this  substance.  "That  which 
underlies"  may  be  extrapolated  from  Descartes1  talk  of  "a  body  that  a 
little  before  appeared  to  be  conspicuous  under  these  forms."  Now  "that 

which  underlies"  has  an  easy  translation  into  classical  Greek  as 

\  ✓ 

ttsii?  it  (Aristotle  Ts  term  for  substance  qua  substratum)  and 

into  classical  and  medieval  Latin  as  "substratum."  But  when  "that  which 
underlies  (a  substance)"  is  taken  to  mean  "that  which  remains  (of  a 
substance)  when  all  properties  are  removed"  then  the  easy  translations 
into  and  "substratum"  are  but  easy  means  of  turning 

philosophical  nonsense  in  one  language  into  philosophical  nonsense  in 
others. 


The  wrongheadedness  of  Descartes  with  regard  to  inspectio  and 
substratum  has  been  commented  with  considerable  skill  by  Margaret  Mac¬ 
Donald  in  a  noted  piodern  paper.  In  this  chapter  I  shall  try  to  expound 
her  major  claims  in  this  paper.  In  the  next  chapter  I  shall  try  to 
evaluate  where  her  use  of  philosophical  analysis  has  been  beneficial  in 
removing  metaphysical  illusions  (like  those  of  Descartes  about  Inspectio 
of  Substratum  as  revelatory  of  a  Basic  Substance Ts  Given  Essence)  and 
where  she  has  in  fact  only,  reinforced  old  illusions  or  put  new*  ones  in 
their  place. 


B.  Immediate  Historical  Setting  of  MacDonald* s  Paper 

Between  the  later  1930 Ts  and  the  later  1950 *s  the  "Anglo-Saxons" 
published  many  usefully  provocative  articles  exemplifying  a  cluster  of 
analytical  genres  (some  still  vigorously  alive)  which  eventually  came  to 
be  called  Ordinary  Language  Philosophy.  Professor  A.G.N.  Flew  antholo¬ 
gized  (and  in  certain  academic  quarters  all  but  oeatified)  some  of  the 
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most  influential  authors  of  these  articles  in  his  collections  Logic  and 
Language  (First  Series,  Oxford,  1951  and  Second  Series,  Oxford,  1953), 

New  Essays  in_  Philosophical  Theology  (London,  1955)  and  Essays  in 
Conceptual  Analysis  (Oxford,  1956).  Such  articles  were  often  highly 
imaginative:  the  authors f  imagination  seemed  to  soar  brilliantly  when 
"they  felt  freed  from  undue  respect  for  Tools  of  Formal  Logic  or  for 
Schools  of  Thought  in  the  History  of  Philosophy.  Perhaps  the  greatest 
gain  they  offered  was  a  sense  of  freshness  about  philosophical  enquiry 
and  a  sense  of  respect  for  familiar,  simple  truths  about  men  and  language 

as  highly  pertinent  to  evaluating  philosophers1  stranger  questions  and 
answers. 

A  very  readable,  representative  figure  in  the  development  of  this 
cluster  of  philosophical  genres  was  Margaret  MacDonald  of  London  Univer¬ 
sity.  For  some  years  she  edited  the  seminal  journal  ANALYSIS  where 
relatively  formal  as  well  as  highly  informal  analysts  were  welcome  to 
publish.  In  1954  she  herself  edited  an  anthology  of  typical  and  in¬ 
fluential  papers  that  ANALYSIS  had  presented  (Philosophical  Analysis, 
Oxford).  Her  own  paper  "The  PhilosopherT s  Use  of  Analogy,"  which 
originally  appeared  in  The  Aristotelian  Society  in  Proceedings  for  1937- 
38,  typified  the  hope  that  even  the  most  traditional  philosophical 
problems  will  be  solved  by  a  largely  cornmonsensical-cum- linguistic r  app¬ 
roach.  She  was  confident  that  such  an  approach  could  easily  cut  through 
confusions  engendered  by  modern  logicians  as  well  as  by  great  figures  in 
the  past  like  Descartes.  Flew  chose  this  paper  of  MacDonald Ts  for  his 
first  and  probably  most  influential  anthology  (Logic  and  Language,  First 
Series)  where  he  wrote:  'However  much  may  have  been  seen  by  predecessors. 


it  remains  true  that  it  was  left  to  our  contemporaries  to  develop  these 
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flashes  of  foresight  and  insight  into  the  new  logical  criticism  of  lang¬ 
uage  represented  in  this  volume. "27 

Since  MacDonald1 s  paper  is  vastly  less  well  known  than  Descartes T 
Meditations  and  Discourse ,  it  has  seemed  advised  to  me  that  in  this 
essay  I  should  expound  and  cite  her  attempts  to  philosophise  about  sub¬ 
stance  etc.  at  length  while  keeping  quotation  from  Descartes  and  exposi¬ 
tion  of  his  texts  as  brief  as  possible.  The  pagination  I  shall  use  in 
references  will  be  that  of  FlewTs  anthology  which  is  more  readily 
accessible  than  the  Aristotelian  Society  Proceedings  volume  for  1937-38. 

C.  MacDonald  on  "The  Philosopher T s  Use  of  Analogy:”  Expositions 

1.  Scientific  and  philosophical  method  compared  -  a  preliminary 
view.  MacDonaldTs  article  is  an  article  on  method.  It  is  her  contention 
that  "views  about  .the  nature  of  philosophy  and  philosophical  method  do  not 
appear  to  permit  of  demonstration."2®  In  contrast  to  philosophy,  the 
method  of  science  "is  justified  in  practice."29  Scientific  facts,  to  use 
MacDonald1 s  expression,  are  indisputable.  The  scientist  is  continuously 
progressing  by  the  discovery  of  new  facts,  Scientific  facts  are  for 
MacDonald,  something  hard,  solid,  or  something  that  can  be  picked  out  by 
either  the  five  senses  or  a  needle.  She  calls  them  ^elements.*  Once 
discovered,  they  are  tagged  Tchromosomer  or  any  other  name  which  thereby 
gathers  significance.  In  MacDonaldTs  exposition  this  is  all  that 
science  is  about  and  there  is  otherwise  nothing  about  it  that  does  not 
command  assertion  and  consent. 

The  scientist  shows  that  he  has  the  correct  method  foi  discover¬ 
ing  new  facts  by  indisputably  presenting  more  and  more  of  them.  No 
one  would  dispute  that  we  know7  more  about  physics,  chemistry,  and 
psychology  than  we  did  a  hundred  years  ago. 
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In  contrast  to  science,  philosophy  is  at  a  disadvantage: 

Tlie  philosopher  has  no  such  means  of  conviction.  For  one  of  the 
points  at  issue  is  whether  he  discovers  any  facts  at  all.  He  may 
recommend  a  philosophical  method,  but  whether  he  convinces  will 
depend  as  much  on  his  audience  and  the  general  climate  of  opinion 
as  on  his  own  reasoning.  For  there  seems  to  be  no  accepted  criterion 
of  when  a  philosophical  question  has  been  answered  and  what  satisfies 
one  generation,  it  seems,  does  not  satisfy  another.  But  everyone 
who  was  not  satisfied  that  the  problem  of  combustion  had,  in  essen¬ 
tials,  been  settled  by  Lavoisier  would  rightly  be  considered  in¬ 
competent  or  irrational.  ¥e  are  not  even  sure  whether  this  is  be¬ 
cause  philosophical  questions  are  more  difficult  than  scientific 
questions  or  because  they  are  not  questions  at  all.3l 

We  are,  in  this  section,  attempting  to  give  a  descriptive  account 
of  MacDonald* s  essay.  However,  we  may  add  that  even  if  her  account  of 
scientific  method  would  strike  many  contemporary  philosophers  of  science 
as  imprecise  and  therefore  unconvincing,  we  can  well  understand  her 
concern  is  to  delineate  in  her  circumstances  a  new  programme  for  phil¬ 
osophy,  and  thus  to  take  a  critical  stand. 


2.  MacDonaldTs  thesis  that  philosophical  questions  are  verbal  - 
while  discovery  of  new  elements  accounts  for  the  use  of  the  corresponding 

scientific  terminology  philosophy  merely  redefines  our  ordinary  speech: 
often  it  distorts  it  and  makes  it  incomprehensible  -  typical  examples. 

Her  thesis  is  that  "philosophical  propositions  are  not  factual  but 
verbal."32  The  significance  of  this  statement  she  attempts  to  clarify 
by  recourse  to  yet  another  statement,  i.e.  that  "philosophical  questions, 
it  is  suggested,  arise  from  certain  peculiarities  of  ordinary  statements."33 
More  precisely,  it  is  the  philosopher  who  finds  these  peculiar. 

For  example,  adds  MacDonald: 

TThis  is  redT  and  TThat  is  red, T  yet  they  are  not  two  colours  but 
Tthe  same  colour T  (problem  of  universals);  TWe  have  both  got  toothache 
but  I  can  only  feel  my  ownt  (problem  of  solipsism);  TThat  is  a  mirage 
though  it  looks  exactly  like  an  oasis  *  (problem  of  the  existence  of 
physical  objects)  Footnote:  I  wish  only  to  suggest  that  these  aie  the 
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type  of  statement  which  (among  others)  have  caused  these  problems. 34 

These  examples  do  not  perhaps  make  MacDonaldTs  thesis  transpar¬ 
ent  at  once  by  her  own  central  criterion  of  transparency,  since,  in  our 
opinion,  they  are  not  ordinary  statements  that  one  makes  in  daily  con¬ 
versation.  Yet  the  relevance  of  her  thesis  gains  plausibility  if,  as 
she  later  suggests,  philosophers  in  their  professional  capacity  have 
often  made  incomprehensible  remarks. 

We  consider,  e.g.  that  two  red  flags  may  be  in  different  places 
at  the  same  time  but  that  it  would  be  nonsense  to  say  of  either  of 
them  that  it  could  be  in  the  same  place,  and  equal  nonsense  to  say 
of  their  colour  that  it  could  not  characterize  at  the  same  time  many 
different  objects  in  different  places.  H'/hat  a  peculiar  thing  a 
colour  is, T  says  the  philosopher.  How  does  it  manage  to  multiply 
itself  in  a  way  impossible  to  coloured  objects?  T Perhaps  it  is  like 
the  day  which  is  everywhere  at  once  .  .  .*35 

Likewise,  asks  MacDonald,  ,rWhat  has  the  philosopher  said?”  when 
he  makes  remarks  like  the  following : 

THow  queer  that  what  we  perceive  now  is  exactly  like  what  we  have 
perceived  when  dreaming  or  deluded.  Perhaps  we  are  always  deluded 
though  some  dreams  and  hallucinations  last  longer  and  are  more 
coherent  than  others. 

These  remarks  are  not  made  by  the  philosopher  as  a  result  of  a 

07 

”more  profound  study  of  the  nature  of  colours  and  physical  objects."0 
For  the  philosopher  has  not  "analyzed  facts"  about  them  any  more  than  does 
the  ordinary  man. 

And  yet  the  same  philosophers  think  we  use  our  ordinary  language 
wrongly  and  that  all  ordinary  propositions  are  false.  Some  have  said 
that  ordinary  language  is  misleading  and  then  devised  an  improved 
symbolism  to  express  more  accurately  what  ordinary  language  expresses 
only  inaccurately  and  vaguely.  Despite  many  attempts  the  ideal  language 
has  not  been  developed. 

Yet,  philosophical  theories  claim  to  give  information  and  state 
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facts  in  much  the  same  sense  as  physical  theories  do.  MacDonald  em¬ 
phasizes  two  important  differences. 

1)  The  philosopher  uses  words  by  analogy  without  giving  the 
analogy  an  intelligible  application. 

2)  The  philosopher  does  not  appeal  to  experience  but  to  Twhat 
we  sayT  in  relevant  circumstances. 

The  scientist  introduces  a  new  word,  Tchromosome, T  by  "discover¬ 
ing  chromosomes. "48  But  when  the  philosopher  introduces  Tsense  data1  he 
is  just  but  re-defining  previous  uses  of  "words  and  phrases  like  T seeing, r 
Tlooking, T  and  Tlooking  as  ift”.39  For  instance,  the  introduction  of 
Tsense-dataT  is  too  much  like  the  introduction  of  an  unverifiable  hypo¬ 
thesis,  and  one  which  then  turns  out  to  be  linguistically  cumbersome  and 
vague,  if  not  misleading  as  MacDonald  suggests.  We  do  not  feel  that 
calling  it  unverifiable,  cumbersome,  and  vague  settles  the  dispute  over 
the  existence  of  sense-data.  But  why  not  listen  to  MacDonald Ts  view¬ 
point,  that  "the  dispute  turns  over  the  uses  of  words  and  what  must  exist 
or  not  exist  is  deduced  from  these  uses. "40 

What  she  has  to  say  in  regard  to  universals  or  general  terms  is 
still  more  convincing.  It  is  worth  quoting  at  length: 

.  .  .  the  Nominalist  says:  TA  universal  cannot  be  something  over 
and  above  its  instances  for  (l)  we  use  general  terms  when  we  have 
been  acquainted  with  instances  of  their  application  and,  (2)  we 
commonly  use  the  word  "object"  for  something  having  unique  spatio- 
temporal  position  and  this  is  just  how  we  do  not  use  general  terms. 
General  terns,  therefore,  refer  to  classes  of  resembling  instances. 

The  Realist  asserts  TA  universal  cannot  be  identical  with  the  class 
of  its  instances  .  .  .  Some  universals,  e.g.  perfection,  may  never 
have  had  any  instances  and  yet  we  can  use  the  word  "perfect"  sig¬ 
nificantly.  We  must  be  referring  to  something. 41 

For  us,  what  is  interesting  in  MacDonald* s  statement  of  the 
dispute  over  universals  is  that  both  parties  do  judge  and  verbally 
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express  that  a  general  tenn  either  i_s  or  is  not  something.  It  aids  in 
making  further  sense  of  MacDonaldTs  proposition,  i.e.  that  ’’the  dispute 
turns  clearly  on  the  uses  of  words  and  what  must  exist  or  not  exist  is 
deduced  Irom  these  uses.”  But  the  fact  is  that  whatever  their  views  on 
reference  may  be,  they  are  both  using  the  word  ”something”  in  different 
ways,  either  positively  or  negatively  as  it  were. 

3.  Illustration  of  the  author* s  thesis:  the  analogy  of  matter 
and  form  -  conflicting  attempts  by  philosophers  to  tell  us  something 

about  the  world  through  use  of  both  linguistic  analysis,  and  metaphysical 

abstraction.  The  most  important  part  of  the  article  is  its  discussion  of 
”the  ancient  antithesis  of  matter  and  form  and  especially  its  application 
by  philosophers  to  the  physical  world. "42  This  part  is  one  where  Mac¬ 
Donald^  arguments  are  more  consistently  developed.  It  is  also  the  most 
important  source  of  controversy  and  inspiration  relating  to  the  main 
philosophical  concerns  of  my  present  essay. 

As  with  other  philosophical  issues  reviewed,  she  points  out  the 
antithetical  positions  reached  by  the  disputants.  Materialists  and 
idealists,  as  the  names  indicate,  are  opposed  in  their  conclusion  about 
what  the  world  is  made  of.  Yet  ,rboth  have  assumed  that  the  world  must  be 
made  of  something. "4 3  (My  italics)  Thales,  we  do  not  know  for  what 
reasons,  reduced  everything  to  a  very  common  element,  water.  In  more 
sophisticated  terms  Russell  says  that  "events  are  the  real  stuff  of  the 
world. "44 

Not  scientific  experiment  but  puzzlement  over  three  types  of 
propositions  led  philosophers,  in  MacDonald* s  opinion,  into  making  such 
remarks.  I  quote  verbatim: 
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Type  1.  Existential  propositions,  e.g.  There  is  an  x  or  an  x 
exists. 

Type  2.  Propositions  of  the  forms  Tx  has  the  property  phi, T  or 
in  traditional  language,  propositions  ascribing  the 
essence  of  a  thing,  connoted  by  its  class  name,  and 
those  ascribing  its  accidental  qualities. 

Type  3.  Propositions  asserting  change. 

The  author  proposes  to  treat  (l)  and  (2)  together  at  first,  and 
separately  afterwards. 

Problem:  Are  Existential  Propositions  of  the  Form  TTX  has  the 
Property  PhiT  equivalent? 

a)  Criticism  of  Russell’s,  Aristotle’s  and  Descartes’ 
Metaphysical  Notions  of  ’Analysis’  and  ’Abstraction.’ 

Now  MacDonald  considers  whether  it  is  possible  that  propositions 
of  type  (1)  are  equivalent  to  propositions  of  type  (2),  as  Russell 
suggested.  She  looks  at  them  in  terns  of  qualities  predicated  of  a  sub¬ 
ject.  Her  presuppositions  and  vocabulary  are  not  Aristotelian  but 
Russellian  in  inspiration  as  other  following  examples  illustrate.  After 
distinguishing  types  (l)  and  (2)  she  offers  us  two  examples  of  proposi¬ 
tions  which  she  wants  to  distinguish  as  to  type  which,  whatever  her 
intentions,  do  not  seem  to  exemplify  Russell’s  distinction  between  types 
(1)  and  (2).  I  shall  call  these  types  (A)  and  (B)  to  avoid  begging  the 
question  one  way  or  the  other  at  this  juncture. 

(Type  A)  That  man  is  a  millionaire. 

(Type  B)  That  is  a  man. 

Now,  in  Russell’s  logical  form  and  terminology,  the  above  two 
propositions  are  equivalent.  In  Type  (B)  the  quality  ’man’  is  asciibed 
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to  a  subject  x,  TmanT  being  a  general  term.  In  Type  (A),  the  qualities 
Tmanr  and  Tbeing  rich1  are  ascribed  to  a  subject  x.  MacDonald  comments 
and  raises  a  question: 

TBeing  rich,  T  says  the  philosopher,  is  predicated  of  man.  And 
TmanT  also  connotes  a  set  of  qualities.  But  of  what  are  these 
predicated  in  the  sense  in  which  Tbeing  richT  is  predicated  of  this 
man,  viz.  Lord  Nuffield?45 

It  is  not  difficult,  MacDonald  allows,  to  abstract  the  quality  of  being 
rich  for  ,Twe  can  think  of  the  quality  of  Tbeing  richT  and  imagine  Lord 
Nuffield  to  be  poor."4^  Nor  does  she  find  it  hard  to  think  of,  but  finds 
it  hard  to  abstract,  "all  the  qualities  'which  we  generally  mean  by  man. "4? 

I  find  this  last  statement  surprising,  for  the  reader  might  indeed  find  it 
hard  both  to  think  of  a  particular  man  and  to  abstract  from  the  thought  of 
him  all  the  qualities  of  Tman. T  I  cannot  quite  understand  the  drift  of 
MacDonald1 s  remarks  here,  possibly  because  she  is  confused.  At  any  rate, 
she  is  concerned  with  a  sort  of  philosophical  move  that  she  labels 
"abstracting."  Perhaps  here  her  previous  argument  about  the  philosophers 
confusion  of  his  role  with  that  of  the  scientist  becomes  relevant.  For, 
she  says,  if  he  (the  philosopher)  accordingly  thinks  that  the  more 
predicates  he  can  lay  down  in  the  analysis  of  a  proposition,  the  more 
"information"  he  is  giving  us  about  the  world  the  philosopher  is  just 
mistaken.  To  think  of  the  elements  of  the  proposition  as  the  parts  of 
the  machine  is  to  draw  a  false  analogy,  the  false  analogy  of  making  Tanalysisr 
and  Abstraction*  of  qualities  the  counterpart  to  the  process  of  reparation 
or  decomposition  of  the  various  parts  of  a  machine. 

But  for  these  operations  we  have  sensible  criteria  for  recognizing 
the  whole,  the  process  of  separation  and  the  parts  when  separated.  It 
is  logically  impossible  to  apply  any  such  criteria  to  the  separation  of 
matter  from  its  qualities.  The  analogy  therefore  does  not  apply.48 

This,  adds  MacDonald,  is  an  illusion  which  has  haunted  many  philosophers 
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from  ancient  to  modern  times. 

She  quotes  first  from  Aristotlers  Metaphysics  (1029,  10-20): 

Mien  all  else  is  stripped  off  evidently  nothing  but  matter  re¬ 
mains  ...  by  matter  I  mean  that  which  in  itself  is  neither  a 
particular  thing  nor  of  a  certain  quantity  nor  assigned  to  any  of 
the  other  categories  by  -which  being  is  determined  .  .  .  for  the 
predicates  other  than  substance  are  predicated  of  substance  while 
substance  is  predicated  of  matter. 

Then  she  quotes  Descartes  in  his  Second  Meditation  (trans.  Veitch) : 

When  I  distinguish  the  wax  from  its  exterior  forms,  and  when 
as  if  I  had  stripped  it  of  its  vestments,  I  consider  it  quite 
naked  .  .  .  it  is  certain  that  nothing  remains  except  something 
extended ,  flexible  and  movable  ...  of  which  the  perception  is 
neither  an  act  of  sight,  of  touch,  nor  of  imagination  .  .  .  but 
is  simply  an  intuition  of  the  mind. 50 

Abstraction  of  this  type  is  not,  in  MacDonald Ts  opinion,  valid. 

One  can  separate  a  piece  from  a  machine.  But  one  cannot  abstract  (in  the 
sense  of,Tremoven)  the  qualities  of  an  object^,  for  to  abstract  red  from 
this  object  is  not  to  leave  it  colourless. 

When  we  7abstract7  red  from  this  object  we  do  not  leave  it 
colourless,  nor  when  we  think  of  all  its  properties  do  we  leave  it 
formless  materia  prima,  intelligible  extension  or  7 something  we  know 
not  what.7  To  abstract  qualities  is  to  recognize  that  quality  -  words 
may  be  used  in  many  different  contexts.  It  is  wrongly  pictured  as 
separating  an  element  from  a  compound  and  then  naming  it,  as  if  it 
resembled  separating  a  gas  from  water  and  calling  it  oxygen.  Such 
a  picture  gives  the  problem  a  pseudo-scientific  air. 

The  inference  that  there  exists  a  material  substratum  or  subject 
of  qualities  is  based  on  a  false  analogy.  Besides,  one  cannot  veiify 
the  existence  of  either  the  substratum  or  the  qualities  in  the  sense  re¬ 
quired.  Thus  we  should  accept  as  a  sound  doctrine  the  following  heading: 

b)  The  Subject  of  a  Proposition  is  a  Significant  Term  or 

Phrase  Not  an  Unknown  X  (or  Material  Substance) 

MacDonald  feels  bound  to  conclude  that  the  problem  of  substances 
and  properties  is  linguistic.  The  solution  really  involves  the 
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examination  of  how  the  noun  as  subject  term  and  the  adjectives  express¬ 
ing  predicates  or  qualities  are  used  in  various  propositions. 

We  should  recall  that  the  author  is  still  considering  whether 
propositions  of  Type  2  in  the  Russellian  notation  (ordinarily  called 
subject-predicate  propositions)  are  equivalent  to  propositions  of  Type  1 
(ordinarily  called  existential  propositions).  Unfortunately,  the  issue 
is  made  harder  by  MacDonald Ts  introduction  of  what  was  called  the  dis¬ 
tinction  between  Type  A  and  Type  B  propositions.  MacDonald  insists  that 
it  must  be  show  how  the  qualities  connoted  by  a  term  like  Tmant  or  Tis 
wealthyT  are  ascribed  to  a  subject  term  and  whether  the  subject  term 
exists  in  a  material  sense. 

At  this  point  MacDonald  reminds  the  reader  that  "the  linguistic 
nature  of  the  problem  was  partly  realized  by  Aristotle  for  he  expressed 
it  in  terms  of  the  categories.”52  But  the n, she  further  remarks,  the 
categories  are  investigated  not  only  as  forms  of  speech  but  also  (by 
Aristotle)  as  "the  clue  to  the  nature  of  being.”  By  this  is  meant,  she 
would  tend  to  think,  an  explanation  of  the  composition  of  things. 

Since  she  has  made  these  remarks,  one  understands  that  MacDonald 
is  not  interested  in  pondering  about  the  categorial  distinctions  diawn 
by  Aristotle  on  the  basis  of  ordinary  language. 

She  concludes  however,  that  Type  A  propositions  are  radically 
different  from  Type  B  propositions  in  the  way  they  ascribe  their  proper¬ 
ties  or  qualities  to  their  subjects.  She  now  for  the  first  time  equates 
Type  B  propositions  with  existential  propositions,  and  Type  A  with  subject- 
predicate  propo sitions .  She  offers  the  following  examples. 
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That  is  a  man.  Existential  proposition 

There  are  men. 

Men  exist. 

That  man  is  a  millionaire.  Subject-predicate  proposition 

All  men  are  gullible. 

She  contends  that  the  first  set  cannot  be  reduced  to  the  second.  Her 
argument  is  that  the  defining  properties  of  subject-predicate  proposi¬ 
tions  are  ascribed  not  to  a  piece  of  matter  or  a  substance  as  Aristotle 
-  in  MacDonaldTs  opinion  -  wanted,  but  ".  .  .  to  ascribe  the  defining 
properties  of  an  object  is  to  state  what  is  correctly  called  by  the  name 
of  the  object. "54 

It  may  be  helpful  to  remark  that  MacDonald  has  used  TobjectT  as 
synonymous  with  the  traditional  f subject, T  and  TpropertyT  with  what  is 
traditionally  called  predicate T  in  a  rather  loose  manner.  That  is,  she 
has  done  so  without  distinguishing  between,  say  essential  or  Tper  ser 
predicates  and  properties  (propria)  and  without  regard  to  the  various 
category  distinctions  such  as  substantial,  accidental,  etc.  This 
explains  MacDonald Ts  odd  remark,  already  noted,  that  trthe  category  of 
substance  does  not  ascribe  a  set  of  predicates  to  a  subject  other  than 
a  substance  as  Aristotle  supposed. 55  MacDonald1 s  T technical  vocabulary1 
is  rather  eclectic  and  perhaps  uncritically  loose. 

Her  radical  distinction  between  existential  propositions  (orig¬ 
inally  Type  1)  and  subject-predicate  propositions  (originally  Type  2)  is 
thus  drawn  after  protracted  criticism  of  revisionary  Metaphysics  as  a 
science  of  reality.  But  most  specifically  (see  p.  93  where  she  mentions 
Russell)56  it  stems  out  of  her  rejection  of  some  contemporary  forms  of 
metaphysics  according  to  which  a  proposition,  as  translated  in  terms  of 
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a  logical  notation,  ascribes  qualities  or  properties  to  some  object. 
denoting  an  ultimate  substratum,  or  constituent  element  of  the  world. 

It  was  according  to  this  Metaphysic  that  Type  1  and  Type  2  propositions 
were  rendered  as  logically  equivalent.  MacDonaldTs  alternative  proposal 
is  that  we  look  at  the  way  we  use  propositions  in  ordinary  circumstances. 
By  this  the  author  wants  us  to  fore  sake  all  logical  or  extra-logical 
theories  and  presuppositions.  She  bids  instead  that  we  consider  the 
significance  of  the  terns  of  a  proposition  when  the  proposition  is 
familiarly  used.  From  this  standpoint  she  can  maintain  there  is  no 
equivalence  between  subject  predicate  and  existential  propositions.  Any 
attempt  at  seeing  them  in  the  same  (equivalent)  light  fails: 

TThat  is  a  manT  or  *There  are  menT  translated  into  the  subject 
predicate  form  would  give  the  tautologies  TThat  man  is  a  manT  and 
TMen  are  men.T  Since  existence  propositions  are  never  tautological 
it  seems  important  to  emphasize  their  difference  from  those  which 
ascribe  a  predicate  to  a  subject  as  well  as  for  the  reason  that  the 
denial  of  this  difference  has  led  philosophers  to  pseudo-theories 
of  material  substance.  For  matter  is  on  these  views,  the  ultimate 
subject  of  all  propositions  about  the  physical  world.  But  this  is 
unintelligible . 57 

MacDonaldTs  plea  is  that  "nothing  is  gained  by  denying  their 
differences  but  something  may  be  gained  by  understanding  how  they  are 
significantly  asserted. "58 

This  critical  standpoint  appears  to  be  a  novel  one.  Both  Kant 
and  Russell,  she  mentions,  had  recognized  a  difference  between  existence 
and  subject-predicate  propositions  and  remarked  that  existence  is  not  a 
predicate . 

But  I  do  not  think  we  have  been  so  clearly  told  how  existence 
propositions  ascribe  predicates  at  all  in  the  sense  in  which  subject- 
predicate  propositions,  in  the  ordinary  sense,  do. 59 

MacDonald  is  particularly  dissatisfied  with  certain  of  RussellTs  theories 

to  which  she  explicitly  refers.  She  disagrees  primarily  with  Russell* s 
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earlier  views  according  to  which  existential  and  subject-predicate  • 
propositions  are  "similar  in  type  though  one  is  more  complex  than  the 
other  since  it  is  a  compound  of  two  or  more  propositional  functions." 

This  view  is  one  against  which  MacDonald  has  argued  thus  far.  On  the 
other  hand,  she  also  points  out  that  Russell1 s  later  attempts  to  find 
ultimate  subjects  for  predicates,  or  logical  atoms  unadulterated  by  any 
description  had  not  met  any  success  for  "the  purified  symbolism  in  which 
these  objects  were  to  be  expressed  does  not  however  seem  to  have  been 
formulated. "^0 

As  for  her  own  views  concerning  the  difference  between  existence 
propositions  and  "those  which  ascribe  predicates  to  subjects,  in  the 
ordinary  sense, she  confesses  she  may  not  give  any  final  answers  but 
she  can  at  least  state  "what  seem  to  be  one  or  two  marks  of  such 
diffe  rences.  "^2 

MacDonald* s  argument  at  this  point  is  especially  hard  to  follow. 
Not  that  it  must  reflect  on  her  personal  qualities  as  a  writer.  The 
obscurity  results  from  the  very  ’technical’  (non- ordinary,  non-common- 
sensical)  language  current  in  the  philosophical  position  that  she  is 
attacking  when  at  the  same  time  she  is  attempting  to  justify  her  own 
commonsensical  position  by  a  somewhat  te clinical  reductio  ad  absurdum 
procedure.  For  she  wants  by  such  a  reductio  to  bring  out  much  of  the 
ambiguity  and  the  paradoxes  which  her  opponents’  arguments  generate. 

MacDonald  is  taking  up  issue,  one  surmises,  with  an  extreme  fom 
of  verification  theory  whereby  one  would  maintain  that  although  we 
observe  properties  of  things  we  cannot  directly  know  the  existence  of  the 
thing  unless  we  ’verify’  its  existence  according  to  certain  criteria. 

According  to  these  theories  "in  order  to  know  whether  there  are 
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mer^  we  must  make  certain  observations^  viz.  of  human  shape  and  be-, 
haviour."68  Thus  we  verify  the  existence  of  certain  sorts  of  shape  and 
behaviour.  Similarly;  to  know  whether  "men  are  tall  and  die  we  must 
make  these  plus  other  observations  which  verify  Tbeing  tallT  and  Tbeing 
mortal. T"  But;  asks  MacDonald: 

How  then  can  it  be  said  that  although  we  observe  that  Mr. 
Chamberlain  is  tall  and  thin;  we  do  not  similarly  observe  that  he 
has  the  property  of  being  human;  i.e.  that  he  exists  (my  emphasis}. 
For  these  seem  to  be  similar  activities.  How  can  they  result  in 
the  assertion  of  two  different  types  of  proposition?6^ 

According  to  the  extreme  verification  theory;  you  perceive  qualities  and 

verify  obvious  truths  about  basic  qualities  such  as  size  and  shape  but  do 

not  thereby  verify  equally  obvious  truths  about  the  quality  of  Tbeing 

human. T  Only  that  which  is  observed  and  about  which  certain  propositions 

of  special  kinds  are  verified  can  be  said  to  exist. 

But  MacDonald  wants  to  propose  that  from  the  standpoint  of  "how 

65 

we  use  these  propositions;  i.e.  what  else  we  say  about  them"  the  ex¬ 
istence  propositions  "That  man  exists"  is  not  equivalent  to  the  proposi¬ 
tional  function  "x  is  human"  (of  preceding  quote).  From  this  standpoint 
she  holds: 

We  should  say  that  to  make  human! sh  observations  is  just  the  same 
thing  as  to  observe  that  there  are  human  beings;  it  is  not  to  observe 
that  there  are  objects  which  have  the  property  of  being  human  for 
that  suggests  that  there  are  separate  criteria  for  the  use  of  the 
word  T object*  in  this  connection. 66 

This  is  (I  think)  her  main  justification  for  distinguishing  a  class  of 

propositions6?  which  may  be  called  existential  propositions.  As  for 

talk  about  subject-predicate  propositions;  she  mainly  justifies  it  by 

her  contention  that  *tallness*  and  ^mortality*  are  *not  different  objects 

from  men*68  namely;  from  Mr.  Chamberlain  of  whom  they  are  said  to  belong 
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She  argues  for  the  distinction  still  further  since: 

Again  it  would  be  true  to  say,  pointing  to  Mr.  Chamberlain,  ,rHe 
(or  Tthat  manT)  might  not  have  been  so  tall”  and  also  trHe  might  not 
have  existed"  but  it  would,  I  think,  be  nonsense  to  say  ,THe  might 
not  have  been  human. "^9 

If  we  ask  from  a  distance  "Is  that  a  man  or  a  tree?"  and  on 
coming  closer  remark,  "Yes,  that  is  a  man."  some  extreme  form  of  verir 
ficationist  would  express  it  as  "That  x  has  the  property  of  being  human." 
However,  all  that  one  who  uses  this  type  of  expression  really  means  to 
say,  according  to  MacDonald,  is  that  "That  man  exists"  is  true  which  is 
why  we  are  still  "wondering  whether  they  are  certain  objects."^ 
Existential  propositions  are  unlike  subject-predicate  propositions  be¬ 
cause  : 


Existence  propositions  do  not  ascribe  their  defining  properties 
to  subjects  and  the  search  for  such  subjects  by  philosophers  is  due 
to  this  typical  confusion  of  propositions.  Nor  does  it  follow  that 
they  have  no  subjects.  Their  subjects  are  things  which  are  asserted 
to  exist. 

An  existence  proposition  is  not  about  the  existence  of  anything 
hard,  solid  or  detectable,  element,  ,rbut  about  the  meaning  of  the  word 

Tman. T" 


4.  MacDonald  returns  to  substances  and  substrata:  CHANCE.  She 
now  turns  to  propositions  which  she  previously  categorised  with  the 
words: 

"Type  3:  Propositions  asserting  change" 

"Subject,"  "substance,"  and  "substratum"  are  often  used  by  Mac- 

l 

Donald  interchangeably,  as  if  they  were  synonymous.  This  seems  to  typify 
her  belief  that  supposedly  crucial  and  subtly  distinct  terns  of  many 
philosophers1  jargon  cut  equally  little  ice  when  used  (misused)  lo  say 
deep  things  about  Hie  World  instead  rather  than  about  Mere  Words.  For 
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her  thesis  is  that  philosophical  theories  are  linguistic;  that  they  are 
not  informative  about  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  the  material 
constituents  of  the  world.  The  analysis  of  propositions  has,  she  con¬ 
tends,  misled  philosophers  into  so  thinking.  She  argued  in  the  preceding 
section  that  the  neglect  of  the  real  distinction  between  two  types  of 
irreducible  propositions,  which  she  calls  existential  and  subject- 
predicate  propositions,  has  led  philosophers  to  the  mistaken  conclusion 
that  analysis  of  language  resolves  the  contents  of  judgments  into  basic 
elements  revealing,  in  analogy  with  what  science  does,  the  elements  of 
which  material  things  in  the  world  are  composed.  But  analysis  and 
abstraction,  as  carried  out  by  the  philosopher,  are  not  operations  that 
are  at  all  related  to  the  kinds  of  analyses  of  things  that  scientists 
conduct  in  their  own  fashion.  The  philosopher  is  deluded  who  indulges 
himself  with  the  assumption  that  the  analogy  holds  good.  Now  MacDonald 
directs  her  criticism  to  another  t3qpe  of  false  analogy  drawn  by  many 
philosophers,  the  analogy  that  "change  presupposes  an  unchangeable  sub¬ 
stance  as  its  subject."72  Here  once  more  she  has  Descartes  very  much  in 

mind. 

Again  she  remarks  that  opinions  among  philosophers  have  been 

divided : 

For  some  change  is  a  shifty  business  to  be  shunned  by  searchers 
for  eternal  truth,  equated  with  logical  certainty.  For  others  it  is 
the  mysterious  source  of  novelty,  incapable  of  prediction  and  there¬ 
fore  free  from  the  shackles  of  logic  and  reason.73 

MacDonald  maintains  that  though  ,Tboth  attitudes  seem  absurd,  it 
is  not  difficult  to  see  the  sort  of  propositions  which  have  led  philoso¬ 
phers  to  make  such  remarks."7^  It  is  plain  to  MacDonald  that  the  confusion 
arises  from  a  disregard  of  common  sense  in  our  ordinary  identification  of 
things  for  which  the  criteria  may  range  in  difficulty  whether  the  change 
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has  been  one  of  colour,  shape  and  size,  whether  it  is  an  inanimate  or  a 
living  thing,  say,  a  friend  whom  we  saw  last  year  or  one  we  have  not  met 
since  childhood.  According  to  MacDonald: 

A  favourite  answer  of  philosophers  has  been  "X  changes  into  Y" 
which  means  "There  is  something  called  matter"  or  "material  sub¬ 
stance"  which  at  times  has  or  is  informed  by  X  qualities  and  at  t^_ 
(later  than  t)  has  Y  qualities.  Matter  itself  does  not  change, 
neither  do  the  qualities  but  change  consists  in  the  qualitative 
reshaping  or  reforming  of  matter  into  different  objects  at  different 
times. 75 


Some  readers,  especially  conversant  with  idioms  and  jargon  in 
the  history  of  philosophy  would  suppose  that  MacDonald  is  thinking  of 
some  atomist  philosophers,  asserting  the  unchangeability  of  both  matter 
and  qualities.  But  as  in  the  preceding  section,  she  has  in  mind 
Aristotle  and  Descartes  as  well. 

,rMatter,"  in  the  most  proper  sense  of  the  term  is  to  be  identi¬ 
fied  with  the  substratum  which  is  receptive  of  coming-to-be  and 
passing-away  but  the  substratum  of  the  remaining  kinds  of  change  is 
also,  in  a  certain  sense,  "matter."  De  Gen  et  Corrup.  320a 
"Does  the  same  wax  remain  after  this  change?"  It  must  be  admitted 
that  it  does  remain;  no  one  doubts  it  or  judges  it  otherwise.  What, 
then,  was  it  I  knew  with  so  much  distinctness  in  the  piece  of  wax? 
...  It  was  perhaps  .  .  .  only  a  body  that  a  little  before  appeared 
to  me  conspicuous  under  these  forms,  and  which  now  is  perceived 
under  others."  Meditation  2.76 

The  significance  of  the  word  ^matter, *  goes  on  MacDonald,  is 
drawn  by  an  analogy.  WTe  ordinarily  distinguish  between  the  material  of 
which  something  is  made  (say,  gold)  and  what  we  make  out  of  it  (say, 
from  a  lump  of  gold,  according  to  a  pattern  or  form,  we  make  a  coin,  from 
the  coin  a  ring).  Now,  taking  advantage  of  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the 
words  matter  or  material,  Aristotle  draws  an  analogy  to  suggest  that  just 
as  gold  is  a  material  capable  of  being  turned  into  many  other  shapes  or 
forms  without  itself  changing,  there  must  be  some  ^ultimate  something* 
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called  matter,  ’’related  to  different  sets  of  ’essential’  predicates  at 
different  times. 

Hie  analogy  drawn  by  Aristotle  is  much  more  sophisticated  and  of 
broader  scope.  But  MacDonald  concludes  explicitly  that  it  is  important 
to  use  this  crude  illustration  as  the  paradigm  of  what  many  other 
philosophers  have  done  to  justify  their  claims  for  the  existence  of 
’’materia  prima,  extension,  events,  sense  data  or  even  mental  events.”^ 

The  denial,  on  the  part  of  other  philosophers,  of  permanent  sub¬ 
ject  of  change  is,  in  our  author’s  view,  no  less  unjustified. 

Once  again  MacDonald7 s  thesis  in  this  article  comes  to  the  fore: 
that  the  philosophe r Ts  role  is  not  like  that  of  the  scientist,  that 
doing  philosophy  well  is  just  to  do  a  linguistic  investigation  good  for 
removing  confusion.  For  those  philosophers  who  deny  change,  what  do 
they  deny?  And  what  do  those  who  assert  it  assert? 

They  are  not  surely  denying  that  we  can  sometimes  say  truly,  e.g. 

7 This  is  the  same  house  although  it  has  been  repainted.7  If  so, 
they  are  denying  that  the  word  7  same 7  is  significant  in  ordinary 
usage,  which  is  absurd.  For  if  7same7  has  no  significance  neither 
has  change.  To  say  that  something  has  changed  is  to  say  that  it  is 
not  the  same  as  it  was  and  this  would  be  nonsensical  if  ’being  the 
same7  had  no  meaning. ? 9 

MacDonald’s  intention  is  not  merely  to  be  disparaging  about 
metaphysical  philosophers,  for  she  recognizes  that  ”to  say  that  such 
metaphysical  assertions  are  nonsense  is  true  but  inadequate.”^ 

She  concedes  that  the  distinctions  we  ordinarily  make  between,  say, 
material  and  design  may  indeed  be  tempting  enough  for  the  sensitive 
philosopher  to  want  to  philosophize  (or  theorize)  about  theii  peculiari¬ 
ties.  All  that  may  be  needed  however  in  good  philosophizing  (theorizing) 
is  that  the  philosopher  should  give  a  description  of  the  ditferent  uses 
of  words  and  their  criteria,  which  illuminates  distinctions  and  removes 
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confusions.  This  may  seem  an  unexciting  way  of  philosophising  and 
theorising.  MacDonald  thinks,  however,  that  it  would  be  of  a  more  use¬ 
ful  kind  than  those  ones  which  attempt  "to  give  a  plausible  account  of 
what  the  facts  must  be  even  though  wre  could  know  them  more  directly  and 
even  when  their  account  implied  that  all  ordinary  propositions  must  be 
false ,  or,  at  leasts  very  inexact  and  misleading.  But  if,  as  suggested, 
these  doctrines  are  non- significant  they  cannot,  in  this  sense,  be 
plausible  or  unplausible  theories  for  they  cannot  be  theories  at  all."84 
Hie  last  barbs  are  no  doubt  directed  against  the  advocates  of  an  ideal 
language . 

D,  MacDonald Ts  Final  Conclusions 

Her  thesis  that  "philosophical  propositions  are  linguistic  and 
not  informative  in  the  ordinary  sense"8^  is  by  now  established  by  the 
author.  Materia  prima,  matter,  form,  events,  substance  and  substratum, 
extension,  etc.,  are  all  technical  terns  for  philosophers,  their  technical 
use  arising  from  false  analogies  drawn  by  the  philosopher  to  explain  the 
puzzle  of  change  and  transformation.  So  much  having  been  argued  for 
MacDonald  goes  on  to  suggest  that  (insofar)  as  there  is  a  non- linguistic 
puzzle  about  change)  "perhaps  .  .  .  the  puzzle  about  change  is  not  a 
genuine  philosophical  problem.  It  is  a  scientific  problem  which  some 
philosophers  have  tried  to  solve  without  the  necessary  techniques."83 

A,  scientist  nowadays  would  find  it  perfectly  unintelligible  to 
be  asked,  ,rWhat  is  the  substratum  of  substantial  change?"84  What  the 
scientist  does  is  to  state  the  connections  obtaining  between,  say, 
different  compounds  and  the  elements  into  which  it  is  decomposed.  When 
the  scientist  says,  for  example,  "the  quantity  of  matter  remains  constant 
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throughout  all  changes,”  his  use  of  TmatterT  does  not  refer  to  a  sub¬ 
stratum  but  to  an  empirically  verifiable  claim  about  the  obtaining  of 
a  mathematical  relation.  Is  weight  a  substance?  MacDonald  answers: 
,rEquality  of  weight  cannot  sensibly  be  called  a  substance . ”85  Rightly, 
for  philosophers  might  likely  call  it  a  property  of  objects. 

Of  course,  a  philosophical  theory  that  asserts  that  a  substratum 
is  something  indeterminate,  intangible  and  undetectable  by  a  needle,  is 
not  validated  or  invalidated  by  science;  it  is  merely  put  f orward  in  a 
different  line  of  business.  As  MacDonald  remarks,  ’’sensible  observations 
and  physical  operations,  as  already  show,  could  never  provide  criteria 
for  the  meaning  or  use  of  the  philosophical  proposition  that  material 
substance  exists. ”86 

Philosophical  puzzles,  reiterates  the  author,  arise  from  the 
language  used  to  describe  recognizable  changes.  Thus  it  is  that  we  come 
to  ascribe  different  predicates  at  different  times  to  the  same  subject. 

But : 

.  .  .  that  all  change  must  be  ascribed  to  a  permanent  substance 
as  subject  in  this  sense  is  false  if  intended  to  describe  our 
ordinary  usage  and,  if  not,  is  a  linguistic  recommendation  by  some 
philosophers  which  may  or  may  not  be  accepted.  It  is  certainly  not 
a  contingent  proposition  about  what  exists  as  the  substratum  of  all 
change .37 

MacDonald  recognizes  that  our  habitual  speech  has  been  a  source  of 
puzzlement  for  philosophers.  Worse  still  is  that  their  analysis  and 
interpretations  of  many  of  them  have  led  them  astray.  She  concedes  that 
Aristotle Ts  distinction  between  substantial  and  accidental  change  offers 
hardly  any  difficulty.  For  the  propositions  describing  substantial 
change  ’’are  used  differently  from  those  describing  other  kinds  of  change. ”88 
However,  short  of  that  theory,  other  less  sophisticated  philosophers  have 
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attempted  to  draw  ultimate  conclusions  about  ascriptions  of  qualities  to 
•subjects  (or  substances)  on  the  basis  of  grammatical  similarities  of 
expression.  But  upon  closer  inspection  of  these  statements,  i.e.  by 
noticing  how  they  are  actually  used,  they  reveal  radical  differences. 

For  instance  we  say  that  "The  tree  planted  by  the  Mayor  is  taller  than 
it  was  last  year"  and  "The  tree  planted  by  the  Mayor  was  struck  by 
lightning  and  is  now  a  heap  of  ashes."  But  the  criteria  for  verifica¬ 
tion  are  radically  different.  Consider  the  criteria  to  justify  the 
assertion  that  this  tree  is  the  same  one  they  planted  last  year  (though 
it  is  much  bigger  now).  They  are  different  from  the  criteria  applying  to 
a  situation  where  one  would  say,  (pointing  to  a  heap  of  ashes).  This  is 
the  tree  which  was  burned  last  night."  Some  philosophers  would  have 
assumed  that  both  statements  were  ascribing  predicates  to  the  same 
material  subject,  or  substratum.  But  an  examination  of  the  uses  of  the 
two  statements  once  more  establishes  MacDonald1 s  thesis  that  "philoso¬ 
phical  problems  can  be  solved  by  understanding  how  language  is  ordinarily 
used,  how  certain  uses  of  it  have  provoked  these  problems  and  how  it  has 
been  misused  in  many  alleged  solutions.  Philosophical  propositions  are 
verbal  and  not  scientific,  they  "make  no  factual  discoveries. 1,89  On  the 

other  hand: 

the  suggestion  that  anyone  can  prove  that  all  01  dinary 
language* is  incorrect  and  all  ordinary  propositions  are  false  seems 
to  be  nonsense  unless  we  are  told  how  the  improved  language  is  to 
be  understood.  Philosophers  who  held  this  view  seem  only  to  have 
succeeded  in  misusing  ordinary  words. 90 
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Chapter  4 


THE  FALLIBILITY  OF  MACDONALD  AS  CRITIC  OF  DESCARTES 

A.  Introduction 

MacDonald Ts  central  concern,  as  the  title  of  her  article  indicates, 
is  the  danger  that  philosophical  confusions  mil  arise  from  language Ts 
going  on  holiday  when  misleading  analogies  are  pressed  too  far  by  meta¬ 
physicians.  Her  basic  motive  is  a  wise  one:  to  criticize  misuses  of 
analogy.  Indeed  I  find  that  my  admiration  for  her  wisdom  on  this  point 
has  increased  with  repeated  rereadings  of  her  paper,  so  that  I  am  con¬ 
siderably  more  sympathetic  with  her  approach  than  I  showed  myself  in  an 
earlier  publication  on  this  subject.91  Unfortunately,  however,  her 
wisdom  on  this  point  is  flawed  by  an  error  which  I  did  not  stress  in  that 
earlier  publication.  For  insight  into  this  error  I  am  considerably  indeb¬ 
ted  to  W.V.  Quine Ts  From  a  Logical  Point  of  View  -  notably  "Two  Dogmas  of 
Empiricism,"  Quine Ts  second  chapter  -  and  to  the  opening  chapters  of  N.R. 
Hanson Ts  Patterns  of  Discovery.  I  do  not  wish  to  imply  that  Quine  or 
Hanson  would  entirely  agree  with  my  mode  of  diagnosing  this  error:  to  con¬ 
vey  my  own  mode  of  diagnosis  I  shall  baptise  it  The  Two-fold  Dichotomous 
Myth  About  the  Given  Essences  of  True  Sentences  and  of  Meaningful  Sen¬ 

tences.  According  to  this  two-fold  myth  we  first  observe  or  discover 
(as  rational,  reflective  beings  who  trouble  to  look  closely  at  Reality  as 
she  is  given  to  the  Natural  Light  of  Reason)  that  meaningful  sentences 
qua  meaningful  sentences  either  are  clearly  and  essentially  Truth-Candi¬ 
date  sentences  or  are  clearly  and  essentially  not  Truth-Candidate  sen¬ 
tences.  We  observe  or  discover  in  the  same  inevitable  way,  if  we  are 
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rationa.1  and  properly  reflective,  that  Truth-Candidate  sentences  either 
•are  clearly  and  essentially  true  or  false  statements  of  Contingent  Fact 
(which  it  is  clearly  and  essentially  The  Business  of  Science  to  Evaluate), 
or  are  clearly  and  essentially  (true  or  false)  statements  about  How  Our 
Language  Really  Works.  The  latter,  of  course,  it  is  clearly  and  essen¬ 
tially  The  Business  of  Philosophy  to  Evaluate.  In  Chapter  3  I  gave  a 
good  number  of  quotations  from  MacDonald  in  which  she  is  attempting  to 
distinguish  rigorously  between  the  sort  of  claims  that  sound  scientists 
essentially  make  and  the  sort  of  claims  that  enlightened  philosophers 
essentially  make.  This  intended  distinction  trades  on  often  implicit 
and  perhaps  sometimes  almost  explicit  appeals  to  the  given  facts  about 
the  twin  essences  of  Truth-Candidate  Sentences.  (She  could  not,  of 
course,  be  self-critical  enough  about  such  a  presupposition  at  the  time 
of  writing  this  paper,  to  use  such  terns  as  mine  in  describing  what  she 
thinks  that  she  and  other  1  linguistically T  enlightened  philosophers  are 
doing.  MacDonald  writes  at  a  time  when  the  ideas  of  Rudolf  Carnap  ex¬ 
pressed  in  The  Logical  Syntax  of  Language  and  earlier  writings  were  being 
very  effectively  popularized  among  British  philosophers.  British  philos¬ 
ophers  were  already  influenced  by  Hume  (who  influenced  Carnap  through 
Russell)  and  by  Kant  (who  influenced  Carnap  through  Frege  and  through  his 
training  in  the  history  of  philosophy  at  Jena.)  KantTs  distinctions 
between  analytic  and  synthetic  judgments  and  between  Pure  Reason  and 
Practical  Reason  contribute  to  a  British  philosophical  climate  in  which 
MacDonald  could  so  easily  come  to  presuppose  the  essentialist  dichotomies 
that  I  f diagnosed. T  So,  of  course,  did  Hume  affect  that  climate  through 
his  rigid-looking  distinctions  between  (l)  matters  of  fact  against  re¬ 
lations  between  ideas,  (2)  is  judgments  and  ought  judgments,  (3)  cool 
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reason  and  human  sentiment. 

I  want  now  to  illustrate  the  difficulty  of  dividing  linguistic 
matters  from  factual  matters  by  recounting  what  I  shall  call  The  Myth 
of  Howard. 

B.  The  Myth  of  Howard 

Ferdinand  the  foreman  and  Howard  the  hired  hand  meet  at  a  fac¬ 
tory  where  a  stranger  from  distant  parts,  Howard,  has  just  been  employed. 
The  English  dialect  of  Ferdinand  and  his  fellows  is  considerably  im¬ 
poverished  in  linguistic  resources,  I  shall  suppose,  when  compared  to  the 
ones  which  are  familiar  to  most  anglo-phones.  Ferdinand  thinks  and  speaks 
of  certain  moving  vehicles  as  fast,  rapid,  quick,  speedy  vehicles;  of 
certain  men  and  animals  that  run  as  fast,  rapid,  quick  speedy  runners. 

For  Ferdinand  there  are  very  marked  distinctions  in  the  time  which  it 
takes  certain  very  familiar  vehicles  and  certain  very  familiar  runners  to 
travel  certain  distances.  Everyone  in  FerdinandTs  community,  however, 
performs  tasks,  including  factory  tasks,  at  very  similar  rates  with 
complete  consistency  -  when  he  or  she  is  well  enough  to  perform  the  tasks 
that  interest  Ferdinand  and  most  of  his  fellows  at  all. 

Howard  is  warned  by  Ferdinand  that  he  must  "work  very  well"  if  he 
is  to  keep  his  position  in  the  factory  despite  being  a  stranger.  Howard 
is  set  to  work  with  a  machine  Mq  that,  he  says,  is  quite  familiar  to  him 
from  his  employment  elsewhere.  Ferdinand  discovers  that  Howard  is  able 
with  his  machine  to  produce  twice  as  many  Mq— products  in  an  hour  as  the 
rest  of  the  workers  can  produce  in  an  hour.  The  two  men  agree  to  keep 
this  secret  to  avoid  the  other  workers T  becoming  jealous  of  a  stranger. 
Ferdinand  notices  that  Howard  moves  his  hands  and  fingers  (when  using 
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My)  in  ways  that  we  would  say  are  far  more  rapid  and  far  more  dexterous 
and  adroit  than  the  ways  of  the  others.  Since  Ferdinand  is  already  well 


accustomed  to  using  "fast,"  "quick”  etc.  to  apply  to  certain  physical 
objects,  motions  and  changes,  he  finds  it  relatively  easy  to  acquire  with 
gentle  coaching  from  Howard  the  locutions  "quick  worker,"  "fast  producer," 
etc.  to  describe  Howard  to  himself  and  his  wife.  Later  the  foreman  and 
his  wife  develop,  again  partly  thanks  to  HowardTs  sly  tips,  the  perhaps 
somewhat  figurative  locutions  "quick  hands,"  "quick  fingers,"  "quick-of- 
hand, "  "fast-fingered."  They  notice  for  the  first  time  (though  they  are 
careful  to  tell  no  one  but  Howard)  that  there  are  veiy  slight  differences 
in  people Ts  rates  of  performing  various  physical  tasks.  They  begin  to 
speak  and  think  of  others  as  "a  bit  slow  in  the  legs,"  "slightly  more 
fast  fingered  than  average,"  "a  little  quicker  shopper  than  most,"  "a 
somewhat  speedier  dish-washer  than  my  brothers  maid"  etc.  etc.  They 
begin  to  engage  in  a  mixture  of  what  one  is  tempted  to  describe  as 

(i)  seeing  familiar  things  differently  in  a  different  way  or  light,  and 

(ii)  seeing  hitherto  unnoticed  differences  between  familiar  tilings.  It 
seems  by  no  means  always  clearly  possible  for  this  sharp,  sophisticated 
outsider  Howard  to  distinguish  (a)  when  he  has  been  ,]ust  teaching  them 
new  linguistic  *  styles;*  (b)  when  he  has  by  teaching  them  these  new 
linguistic  *  styles*  taught  them  just  to  take  a  different  attitude  towards 
the  familiar;  (c)  when  his  teaching  of  such  different  attitudes  and 

*  styles*  affords  them  at  least  implicit  new  insights  into  the  familiar 
facts;  (d)  when  they  are  so  taught  by  implication  to  grasp  new  facts; 

(e)  when  they  explicitly  learn  new  facts  along  with  new  locutions  and 
attitudes.  Then  there  are  still  more  philosophical  moments  foi  Howard 
(who  -  unknown  to  all-  holds  doctorates  in  linguistics  and  sociology. 
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as  well  as  a  bachelor Ts  degree  in  analytical  philo sophy,  and  is  now  doing 
research  on  this  community  for  the  M.A.  in  anthropology).  In  these 
moments  he  suspects  that  the  distinctions  between  (a),  (b),  (c),  (d)  and 
(e)  are  relatively  useful  in  many  contexts,  but  relatively  misleading  in 
others:  (a),  (b),  (c),  (d)  and  (e)  do  not  serve  to  mark  off  ’absolute1 
distinctions  between  Given  Essences. 

To  keep  Howard  as  inconspicuous  as  possible,  he  is,  by  mutual 
agreement  with  Ferdinand,  allowed  to  work  for  a  long  time  on  the  familiar 
Mi  type  of  machine.  But  an  epidemic  of  one-day-dysentery  finally  hits 
the  factory  just  when  a  crucial  order  of  various  products  from  M5,  My, 

M17  M23  and  M2g  machines  must  be  delivered  within  ten  days.  Within  this 
period  Howard  is  asked  to  replace  an  operator  of  an  My  on  Monday,  of  an 
M^^  on  Tuesday,  of  an  M-q  on  Wednesday,  etc.  Ferdinand  hesitantly  puts 
him  to  work  on  the  My  on  Monday  just  so  that  someone  will  appear  to  be 
working  with  the  machine  for  the  sake  of  morale.  All  members  of  the 
community  who  graduate  from  M^’s  up  to  M-^y’s  take  seven  years  to  do  so 
effectively.  Ferdinand  himself  dares  not  be  overheard  trying  to  explain 
this  M?  to  Howard  on  the  spot,  lest  morale  drop  further.  "Just  try  to 
look  like  you  and  the  machine  are  busy,"  says  Ferdinand.  The  foreman 
returns  after  an  hour  and  finds  that  Howard  by  trial  and  eiior  has 
managed  to  produce  some  My  products,  only  a  tenth  as  many  as  the  other 
operators  turn  out  per  hour,  but  an  astonishing  number  for  an  untrained 
man  on  an  My.  Howard’s  rate  of  production  increases  hourly  and  by  the 
end  of  the  day  he  has  produced  slightly  more  My  products  than  has  any 
one  member  of  the  regular  My  men.  The  same  kind  of  progress  occurs  the 
next  day  when  an  M1?  operator  comes  down  with  one -day dysentery  and  the 
M7  operator  is  back  at  his  post. 
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Up  until  now  Ferdinand  and  his  wife,  although  put  ahead  of  their 
fellows  linguistically  by  Howard,  have  never  thought  of  the  rate  or  speed 
of  any  mental  goings  on  at  all.  At  least  before  Howard  came  and  taught 
them  partly  by  example,  partly  by  conversing,  to  learn  to  use  ’’quick 
washers,”  ’’fast  eaters,”  ’’quick  hand,”  "quick-handed,”  etc.,  they  had  been 
unable  to  notice  and  speak  of  the  comparative  rates  or  relative  speeds  of 
some  physical  performances  like  running.  After  seeing  Howard’s  progress 
with  the  M7  on  Monday  morning,  Ferdinand  has  gone  to  lunch  with  the  new¬ 
comer  outside  the  factory;  the  foreman  tries  then  to  express  his  surprise 
and  delight  but  seems  unable  to  grasp  clearly,  let  alone  to  say  clearly, 
what  it  is  that  he  is  most  surprised  and  delighted  about.  He  is  delighted 
and  surprised,  of  course,  that  M7  products  are  being  produced  at  hourly 
increasing  rates  by  the  untrained  substitute  worker.  But  this  is  not 
what  excites  him  most.  Howard  suggests  sentences  and  phrases  which  are 
unfamiliar  strings  of  familiar  English  words  to  Ferdinand:  "Some  people 
understand  a  thing  quickly,"  "Some  are  slow  to  master  the  technique  for 
a  machine , "  "She  saw  the  point  of  the  lever  in  a  flash."  When  Ferdinand 
begins  to  use  these  with  a  growing  facility,  Howard  introduces  compound 
terms  which  are  not  terms  of  Ferdinand’s  dialect  at  all,  though  they 
compound  individual  words  in  his  dialect:  "quick-witted,"  "bright- 
witted, "  "slow-witted,"  "fast-thinker,"  "with-it,”  "eager-minded," 
"extra-clever,"  "super-intelligent"  etc.  Ferdinand  and  his  wife  grope 
with  the  new  locutions  for  a  month  and  again  Howard  feels  that  the 
distinction  between  (i)  learning  new  ways  to  talk  and  (ii)  learning  new 
facts  about  the  world  is  sometimes  an  illuminating,  sometimes  a  mis¬ 
leading  distinction.  He  reflects  on  freshman  courses  that  he  endured  in 
physical  and  social  sciences:  the  distinction  between  (iii)  learning 
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properly  to  use  "molecule, "  "gene,"  "mutant,"  "Trade  Cycle,"  "condition" 
and  (iv)  new  facts  about  matter,  organisms,  economics  and  mental  goings- 
on  is  a  very  strange  distinction  indeed.  It  may  be  initially  plausible 
to  suppose  that  (i)  the  rational,  reflective  mind  can  easily  pick  out 
the  essentially  distinct  Given  Essences  of  (i)  and  of  (ii).  But  from 
this  it  would  follow  that  (ii)  one  can  at  least  as  easily  pick  out  a 
Given  Essential  Distinction  between  (iii)  and  (iv).  But  (ii)  does  not 
even  seem  initially  plausible.  A  mixture  of  Modus  Tollens  and  indepen¬ 
dent  thinking  about  (i)  turn  out,  Howard  rightly  concludes,  to  be  the 
undoing  of  (i). 

C.  MacDonald  and  the  Myth  of  Howard 

MacDonald  might  actually  have  liked  my  Myth  of  Howard  -  at  least 
liked  it  initially  and  at  least  liked  it  if  we  had  sprung  the  tale  on  her 
without  any  sprinklings  of  direct  philosophical  suggestions.  "You  see," 
she  might  at  first  explain,  "the  foreman  is  quite  right  to  say,  as  far  as 
speaking  English  goes,  that  Howard  has  both  a  quick  hand  and  a  quick  wit." 
Yet  she  would  ask  us,  "But  how  are  these  two  examples,  if  at  all,  really 
related?"  Isn’t  the  learning  of  the  somewhat  analogous  "quick  wit"  after 
first  learning  "quick  hand"  likely  to  produce  all  sorts  of  philosophical 
confusions  if  the  analogy  is  taken  with  any  philosophical  seriousness? 

We  don T t  want  Material  Substance  or  Material  Substratum  philosophers  to 
think  that  we  can  clock  quick  minds  racing  over  the  main  intellectual 
hurdles  of  a  problem  just  because  (first)  we  can  clock  material  legs  of 
man,  (material  bodies),  racing  over  the  main  physical  hurdles  of  a  race 
course  and  because  ( secondly)  brains  are  as  physical  as  bodies. 


Of  course,  some  bright  people’s  minds  do  race  quickly  over 
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problems  and  some  dim  people Ts  minds  seem  to  drag  on  and  on.  I  suppose 
thatTs  a  fact  of  sorts.,  put  in  a  very  metaphorical  sort  of  way.  But 
philosophically  we  must  beware  of  muddles  that  arise  from  taking  the 
analogy  very  seriously. 

As  I  said;  MacDonald  might  have  so  asked  us  nBut  how  are  these 
two  expressions,  if  at  all,  related?”  I  would  find  it  much  more  inter¬ 
esting  to  know  how  MacDonald  herself  would  answer  in  the  light  of  her 
own  rigid  distinction  between  linguistic  moves  and  factual  discoveries. 

The  scientist,  we  remember  her  saying,  introduces  a  new  word  (like 
"chromosome”)  after  the  observation  or  discoveiy  of  a  new  fact.  Would 
she  consider  talk  about  Ho^yardTs  "quick  hand"  and  Howard Ts  "quick  wit" 
both  alike  in  scientific  objectivity?  Would  she  say:  "Both  can  be  re¬ 
ported  in  the  light  of  the  observation  of  facts  in  line  with  scientific 
met!  •  '  Would  she  perhaps  deem  that  only  a  claim  about  Howard Ts  quick 
hand  was  respectable  by  scientific  criteria  -  the  foremans  remark  about 
Howard1 s  quick  wit  being  either  a  figure  of  non-cognitive  speech  or  mis¬ 
leading  analogy?  Would  she  consider  both  the  claims  ,rHe  has  a  quick 
hand"  and  ,THe  has  a  quick  wit"  to  be  only  metaphorical  and  unrelatable 
to  scientific  facts  because  -  to  use  MacDonald »s  terms  -  they  convey  no 
new  information?  Would  she  say  the  claims  cannot  be  used  for  reporting 
old  or  new  facts  admitting  of  demonstration?  I  think  she  would  be  tempted 
to  say:  "It  is  a  hard  scientific  fact  that  some  people  are  more  efficient 
than  others  at  performing  certain  tasks  we  call  manual  tasks  and  at  certain 
tasks  we  call  intellectual  tasks.  This  can  be  measured.  The  establishing 
by  tests  that  X  is  more  efficient  at  intellectual  tasks  than  the  average 
member  of  his  group  is  the  establishing  of  a  genuine  fact.  Whether  we 
should  apply  the  same  efficiency  —  adjectives  to  nouns  like  mind  and 
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'’hand,"  or  the  same  efficiency  adverbs  to  verbs  like  "think”  and  "build" 
is  merely  a  matter  of  linguistic  preference.  It  is  not  a  factual  but  a 
linguistic  dispute.  But  if  she  followed  the  temptation  and  said  this 
then  she  would  be  misleading.  For  if  our  language  were  such  that  we 
could  not  use  adjectives,  adverbs,  etc.  even  to  compare  the  lengths  of 
time  it  takes  man  X  to  do  manual  task  T1  and  man  Y  to  do  intellectual 
task  T2  -  that  is,  if  all  such  comparisons  were  category  mistakes  be¬ 
cause  of  linguistic  conventions  —  we  should  be  in  danger  of  missing 
important  facts! 

Our  example  is  meant  to  suggest  that  the  analogy  of  terms  is 
susceptible  of  alternative  interpretations.  That  contrary  to  MacDonaldts 
thesis,  the  dividing  line  between  matters  of  language  and  matters  of  fact 
cannot  be  as  easily  drawn.  And  when  it  is  drawn,  this  is  done  in  the 
context  of  oneTs  interests,  intentions,  conscious  presuppositions.  NOT 
UNLIKE  DESCARTES,  MacDonald  seems  to  offer  us  the  self-portrait  of  a 
philosopher  looking  for  a  rigid  Given  of  Essential  Dichotomies. 

MacDonald Ts  proposed  rigid  division  of  labour  between  science,  as 
the  empirical  investigation  of  facts,  and  philosophy,  as  the  removal  of 
confusions  through  the  study  of  language  in  use,  is  due,  we  think,  to 
an  amalgam  or  presuppositions  and  beliefs  that  the  author  never  ques¬ 
tioned. 

Only  such  an  amalgam  would  explain  why  MacDonald  can  maintain  that 
"scientific  facts  are  indisputable."^  Plainly  this  rests  on  the  ex¬ 
pressed  assumption  that  science  consists  solely  in  the  discovery  of  new 
facts  obtained  either  by  observation  or  by  the  application  of  a  scientific 
calculating  method  which,  in  her  words,  "is  justified  in  practice." 

But  this  is  a  rather  Procrustean  view  of  scientific  activity. 
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For  T observation, *  as  we  reflect,  becomes  a  highly  fuzzy  concept.  Even 
taken  in  its  plainer  connotation  as  Tlooking  atT  we  wonder  whether  we 
can  avoid  ’’ambiguity. M  MacDonald  would,  I  think,  reject  any  such 
suggestions  and  stick  to  univocity  about  the  word  in  science  whether  our 
T observations T  were  said  to  be  made  through  the  naked  eye  or  through 
instruments.  Then  her  explanation  might  run  as  follows.  The  scientist, 
she  might  take  it,  is  of  course  dependent  upon  instruments  that  enable 
him  to  deal  with  thing s  (hard  and  solid  facts)  inaccessible  directly  to 
any  of  the  five  senses.  Certainly,  instrumentation  has  increasingly 
become  more  complex.  For  example,  she  might  suggest,  until  quite 
recently  the  most  important  of  such  instruments,  notably  the  telescope 
and  microscope,  extended  the  range  of  sight  giving  us  what  are  in  effect 
better  eyes.  Yet  the  world  which  they  reveal  is  the  same  world  we  see 
with  our  own  visual  sense  and  is  apprehended  in  the  same  way. 

She  might  even  assert  that  this  is  true  -  well,  almost  equally 
true  -  of  the  electron  microscope.  .Although  like  the  great  telescopes, 
these  are  most  effective  when  used  to  take  photographs  that  tne  eye  then 
examines,  the  photographs  are  recognizable  images  like  those  formed  by 
the  eye  itself.  Whether  we  focus  upon  the  microscope^  enlarged  picture 
of  a  cluster  of  cells,  (or  one  single  cell  and  its  parts),  or  on  the 
electronic  picture  of  the  molecular  configuration  of  one  ingredient  of 
its  nucleus  (a  DNA  helix),  we  are  looking  -  MacDonald  would  maintain  -  at 
the  same  territory  only  in  closer  detail.  A  cell  is  a  constituent  of  a 
fact  ’’containing’’  further  constituents  of  further  facts,  viz.  a  nucleus 
’’containing”  in  turn  another  constituent  of  another  tact,  i.e.  a  so-called 
DNA  particle,  containing  amino-acids,  and  so  on.  Indeed  we  might  find 
it  said  without  blinking  that  only  tilings  like  these  are  true  constituents 
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of  fa$ts  because  all  directly  or  indirectly  observable  concrete  things 
can  be  imaged  or  photographed.  This  is  perhaps,  an  adequate  model  for 
all  science  and  all  scientific  methods,  according  to  the  idea  of  science 
and  scientific  methods  that  MacDonald  seems  to  recommend  in  her  article. 
All  facts  stand  on  the  same  footing,  in  the  same  world,  on  the  same  level; 
that  is/ within  the  same  conceptual  scheme.  "The  scientist  shows  that' he 
has  the  correct  method  for  discovering  new  facts  by  indisputably  pre¬ 
senting  more  and  more  of  them.  No  one  would  deny  that  we  know  more 
about  physics  and  psychology  than  we  did  a  hundred  years  ago.  Two 
questions  arise:  (i)  But  do  we  know  more?  (ii)  Quantitatively  we  "know 
more"  but  do  we  know  more?  ("More"  in  what  important  senses?) 

Of  course  we  meant  Tfacts.T  Yes,  we  know  more  TfactsT  about  the 
propagation  of  light  than  we  did  a  hundred  years  ago.  Yet  even  our  con¬ 
temporary  hard-headed  pragmatic  physicist  might  find  it  worthwhile 
pondering  over  what  would  be  to  MacDonald  a  rather  out  of  the  ordinary 
sense  of  our  second  question.  Which  would  only  serve  to  show  what  should 
be  considered  the  valuably  metaphysical  strain  of  our  physical  science  if 
one  follows  HumeTs  or  Carnap Ts  or  AyerTs  old  distinctions  between 
empirical  and  metaphysical  questions.  For  we  have  spoken  of  direct  and 
(relatively  direct)  indirect  observation  through  devices  like  optical 
instruments  only.  Yet  our  most  pragmatic  scientific  knowledge  has  not 
been  obtained  through  these  alone.  On  the  contrary,  most  of  the  other 
new  instruments  upon  which  the  scientist  has  been  compelled  to  depend  in 
his  efforts  to  organize,  that  is,  to  understand  the  physical  universe, 
are  of  a  different  kind.  The  cloud  chamber  and  even  the  Geiger  counter 
do  no  more  than  enable  the  physicist  to  infer  the  existence  of  the 
particles  with  which  they  deal.  The  traces  left  on  a  photographic  plate 
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by  cosmic  rays  are  not  images  of  the  particles  responsible  for  them  but 
merely  tracks.  And  because  we  are  getting  so  far  then  from  what  can  be 
seen,  touched  or  smelled,  it  becomes  increasingly  difficult  for  the 
physicist  to  construct,  on  the  basis  of  his  inferences,  even  a  theoreti¬ 
cal  model  understandable  in  visual  or  tactile  terms.  Light  is  a  wave, 
or  a  particle,  or  neither,  or  both.  In  despair  the  physicist  with 
philosophically  narrow  concepts  of  comprehension  and  imagination  may  be 
driven  to  say  that  reality  is  simply  incomprehensible  and  unimaginable  - 
which  may,  perhaps,  mean  that  it  can  only  be  inferred  from,  never  really 
perceived  by,  the  senses  that  our  minds  must  use  to  form  even  a  mental 
image.  In  view  of  this,  the  philosophically  narrow  and  Hume-ishly 
biased  physicist  might  find  only  in  MacDonaldTs  account  of  science  any 
real  guidance  for  the  understanding  of  his  scientific  activities. 

Emphasis  upon  linguistic  and  conceptual  evolution  rather  than  on  ex¬ 
panded  numbers  of  observable  facts  might,  he  would  deem,  be  nothing  but 
a  hindrance  to  anyone  asking  what  science  really  is.  For,  he  would  say, 
science  really  is  observational  knowledge  and  consequent  manipulation  of 
nature.  At  the  same  time  a  more  philosophically  open-minded  scientist 
might  well  be  more  inclined  to  use  analogy  in  his  explanations.  In  fact, 
he  might  well  wonder  whether  the  subatomic  realm  (that  is  well  beyond  the 
range  of  light)  is,  in  any  important  way,  the  same  world  as  the  world  of 
molecules,  cells,  and  stones.  Yet  many  analogies  he  might  also  find 
useful. 

So  to  what  extent  does  physical  science  consist  of  discovering 
new  facts  that  fit  in  the  old  conceptual  scheme?  To  what  extent  are 
scientific  hypotheses  to  be  held  accountable  in  terms  of  Adi  at  everyone 

call  facts  rather  than  meanings  or  concepts?  This  is 
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a  matter  to  be  arbitrated  not  by  laymen  or  philosophers  alone,  but  per¬ 
haps  as  well  by  the  scientists  themselves!  MacDonald  however,  would  be 
disappointed  at  the  lack  of  agreement  among  the  scientists.  Einstein 
and  Heisenberg,  as  is  notorious,  disagreed  about  the  ultimate  validity  o± 
each  others T  conclusions  very  much  in  the  spirit  which  the  two  gardeners 
of  John  Wisdom* s  article  "Gods"  disagreed  about  the  presence  of  an  in¬ 
tangible  being. 

Our  two  gardeners,  even  when  they  had  reached  the  stage  when 
neither  expected  any  experimental  result  which  the  other  did  not, 
might  yet  have  continued  the  dispute,  each  presenting  and  represent¬ 
ing  the  features  of  the  garden  favouring  his  hypothesis,  that  is, . 
fitting  his  model  for  describing  the  accepted  fact:  each  emphasizing 
the  pattern  he  wishes  to  emphasize.  True,  in  science,  there  is 
seldom  or  never  a  pure  instance  of  this  sort  of  dispute  for  nearly 
always  with  difference  of  hypotheses  goes  some  difference  of  ex¬ 
pectation  as  to  the  facts.  But  scientists  argue  about  rival  hypo¬ 
theses  with  a  vigour  which  is  not  exactly  proportioned  to  difference 
in  expectation  of  experimental  results.94 

In  such  cases  the  scientists,  not  unlike  the  philosophers  that  MacDonald 
unwittingly  caricatures,  disagree  not  so  much  about  the  evidence  or  the 
confirmation,  often  exhibited  by  experimental  results,  of  their  own 
hypotheses  and  theories.  Their  disagreement  is  about  the  wisdom  oi  their 
initial  attitude  about  the  value  of  their  position  and  their  understand¬ 
ing  of  (typically)  a  conceptual  framework.  Again  consider  the  case 
suggested:  consider  Einstein's  belief  in  the  deterministic  uniformity  of 
Nature  and  his  displeasure  at  other  scientists*  refusal  of  his  vision  of 
a  Universe  with  which  "God  doesn*t  play  dice."  Ultimately  Einstein* s 
belief  is  a  belief  in  a  very  strong  analogy  between  the  macrocosm  and 
the  microcosm.  Am  interpretation  of  the  phenomena  that  inspired  quantum 
mechanics  in  favour  of  *  statistical, *  *probabilistic*  or  less  than 
uniformly  deterministic  laws  was  as  unacceptable  to  Einstein  as  it  was 
to  Hume  and  his  much  cruder  faith  in  Scientific  Induction  of  the  form 
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"Whenever  X.1,  X2,  X3  .  .  .  Xn,  then  always  Y1  .  .  .  Yn." 

D.  MacDonald* s  Given  Essence  of  Philosophy 

Plato  reflected  rather  than  precipitated  a  persistent  confusion 
among  philosophers  when  he  asserted  that  to  each  word,  (if  it  is  a 
meaningful  word  and  not  a  mere  noise),  there  corresponds  one  object. 
Corresponding  to  "philosophy,"  it  seems,  there  must  be  one  unique  Platonic 
Idea  or  Essence  -  The  Idea  of  Philosophy  as  it  really  essentially  is  Given 
eternally  in  a  Platonic  heaven.  Given  for  Descartes  are  the  essences  of 
Thought  and  Extension.  Given  for  MacDonald  are  the  essences  of  Science 
and  Philosophy,  and  the  essences  of  Facts  and  (mere)  Language.  Thus  the 
Fregean  distinction,  with  which  I  introduced  this  essay,  the  distinction 
between  Sinn  (or  TSenseT)  and  Bedeutung  (or  *Reference*)  is  at  least  as 
much  abused  by  Descartes T  T linguistically *  oriented  critic  as  by  Descartes 
himself.  I  agree  with  MacDonald  that  linguistic  naive ti  induces  Descartes 
to  distinguish  Mind  and  Matter,  or  Thought  and  Extension,  as  terms  for 
the  opposed  two  sorts  of  basic  things.  I  agree  with  her  that  a  ling¬ 
uistically  confused  abuse  of  analogy  leads  to  the  Cartesian  Substratum 
of  Meditation  II  and  the  piece  of  wax.  But  what  of  her  naivete? 

The  philosopher1 s  sole  essential  task,  from  MacDonald1 s  point  of 
view,  is  limited  to  none  but  the  empirical,  detached  study  of  language  in 
use  so  as  to  show  what  is  normally  done  with  it.  The  proper  method  for 
philosophical  questions*  solution  (dis— solution?)  is  simply  to  deploy 
sets  of  utterances  we  make  in  relevant  circumstances,  then  to  reflect 
on  the  possible  relationship  between  the  various  categories  or  levels  of 
signification  suggested  by  similar  terms  or  expressions.  But  difficul- 

If  we  recall  our  example  at  the  beginning  of 


ties  will  soon  appear. 
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this  chapter  we  can  see  that  several  alternatives  are  possible  depending 
upon  one’s  theoretical  presuppositions.  Basically,  they  are  reduced  to 
two:  (a)  differences  are  assimilated  or  related  to  one  another  somehow, 
in  line  with  certain  epistemological  assumptions,  or  (b)  differences 
are  held  to  be  exclusive,  the  various  levels  of  signification  holding  no 
relationship  to  one  another  according  to  some  criterion  of  significance, 
reference,  denotations,  etc.  Accordingly  in  our  example  a  behaviourist 
(a)  might  readily  assent  to  the  cognitive  value  of  ’Howard  has  a  quick 
hand”  while  denying  that  ’Howard  has  a  quick  wit”  is  anything  but  meta¬ 
phorical  talk  and  therefore  unrelated  to  the  former.  Somebody  else 
might  (b)  think  both  expressions  to  be  theory-laden  and  soundly  so; 
although  we  should  be  aware  that  the  reasons  for  speaking  about  Howard’s 
speed  of  hand  and  his  quickness  of  mind  are  based  on  very  different 
observational  and  inferential  criteria,  the  criteria  in  both  cases  are 
nonetheless  justifiable  and  crucially  related  together.  Thus  I  may  well 
find  it  reasonable  and  sound  to  maintain  the  importance  of  the  analogy 
for  one’s  proper  grasp  of  the  two  sets  of  criteria.  Of  course,  reflexion 
on  English  truth-criteria  as  well  as  usage  reveals  that  there  are 
differences.  In  the  case  (a)  the  problem  is  resolved  by,  as  it  were, 
dissolving  the  puzzle;  in  the  other,  (b)  our  criteria  for  asseiting  the 
analogy  may  sound  good  enough  so  as  to  give  us  a  new  perspective  and 
thus  be  an  answer,  a  satisfactory  solution  to  our  problem. 

Conceptual  analogy,  then,  is  for  the  scientist  not  only  a 
possible  source  of  confusion  and  sterile  controversy  but,  more  importantly, 
a  valuable  -  perhaps  indispensable  -  source  of  insight.  And  that  in¬ 
sight,  we  have  tried  to  suggest,  is  gained  not  by  assuming  a  unique 
form  of  scientific  method  of  observation  and  verification.  Observation 
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is  a  complex  concept:  observing  is  a  complex  affair.  For  a  brilliant 
exposition  of  the  scientifically  relevant  notions  of  Fact,  Observation, 
Cause  and  Discovery  in  manrs  intellectual  journeys  towards  fundamental 
scientific  discoveries  I  gladly  commend  again  N.R.  Hanson Ts  Patterns  of 
Discovery,  especially  good  are  Chapter  1,  "Verification,”  and  Chapter  2, 
"Facts.” 

MacDonald^  assumptions  concerning  what  the  scientist  does,  turn 
out,  on  examination,  to  be  hopelessly  native.  Worse,  we  fear  that  her 
lack  of  awareness  or  information  about  the  role  of  conceptual  analogy  in 
science  makes  her  blind  also  to  the  philosopher1 s  possible  use  of 
analogy.  It  accounts  for  her  rigid,  radical  distinction  between  Science 
and  Philosophy. 

The  distinction  is  made,  let  us  remember,  on  the  assumption  that 
there  are  scientific  facts,  that  the  facts  are  plain,  and  that  language, 
ordinary  language  at  that,  can  express  everything  that  is  genuinely  a 
truth  of  philosophical  interest.  We  are  puzzled  (or  so  she  imagines) 
not  because  there  is  anything  genuinely  problematical  in  the  subject 
matter  outside,  namely  the  world.  We  need  more  scientific  study  because 
we  do  not  know  sufficient  facts  about  it  through  observation.  Twisting 
our  ordinary  language  will  not  do  what  observation  will  do.  Here,  of 
course,  she  is  quite  right,  when  we  seek  to  answer  questions  like  "Will 
cactus  grow  at  30°  below  zero,  without  artificial  protection  by  men?" 
Ponderous  abuses  of  language  that  make  speculation  an  excuse  for  honest 
work  to  observe  Facts  and  answer  such  a  question  is,  I  agree  with  Mac¬ 
Donald,  silly.  For  in  such  cases  as  this, fancy  talk  mil  only  confuse  us. 
So  how  do  we  get  to  know  more  about  the  world?  In  such  cases  as  those, 
though  they  are  not  the  only  important  ones,  I  agree  with  MacDonald  and 
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say:  let  science  do  it  for  !,the  scientist  shows  that  he  has  the  correct 
method  for  discovering  new  facts  by  undisputably  presenting  more  and  more 
of  them.”  But  though  speculative  philosophy  sometimes  passes  itself  off 
as  a  substitute  for  straight-forward  looking  and  counting,  how  often  is 
this  the  case?  People  like  MacDonald  look  at  the  more  speculative  and 
metaphysical  passages  of  great  figures  in  the  history  of  philosophy.  • 

They  look  at  them  in  distorting  isolation!  To  judge  by  MacDonald Ts 
essay  ,TThe  Philosophers  Use  of  Analogy,"  one  would  never  find  it  rele¬ 
vant  to  stress  that  in  their  day  Aristotle  and  Descartes  were  pioneers 
for  empirical  science!  MacDonaldTs  concept  of  philosophy  is  painfully 
constricted  and  her  conception  of  the  history  of  philosophy  and  science 
is  so  constricted  as  to  be  corrupt. 

MacDonald Ts  difficulties  with  analogy  might  be  due  also  to  a 
presupposition  that  the  uses  of  language  have  been  fixed  once  and  for¬ 
ever,  that  the  coining  of  new  words,  new  expressions,  is  not  at  any  rate 
justified  except  by  discovery  of  the  hard  facts  (with  which  Miss  MacDonald 
thinks  that  science  as  an  Observational  Detective  Story  deals  exclusively). 
But  we  have  already  seen  how  illusory  this  view  turns  out  to  be.  Entities 
such  as  electrons  in  scientific  theory  are  posited  on  grounds  other  than 
direct  observation  of  the  kind  MacDonald  suggests,  and  the  successful 
verification  of  their  objective  existence  is  as  problematic  for  positi¬ 
vistic-empiricism  as  is  the  existence  of  Howard Ts  quick  wit.  Our  con¬ 
victions  concerning  the  plausibility  of  their  existence  depends  entirely 
on  the  clarity  with  which  we  can  see  through  the  lenses  of  the  particular 
conceptual  scheme.  What  can  be  experienced  is  pa rtly  determined  by  how 
we  prepare  to  describe  it.  Only  then  there  is  insight.  Or  as  Friedrich 
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Language  does  affect  the  whole  manner  in  which  we  become  aware  of 
a  fact  .  .  .  the  way  we  see  a  fact  -  i.e.  what  we  emphasize  and  what 
we  disregard  is  our  wTork  ...  we  have  to  interpret  reality.  The 
elements  of  that  interpretation  are  already  present  in  the  language 

.  .  .  ^Still)  I  would  not  dream  for  a  moment  of  saying  that  I  invent 
facts. - 

We  are  tempted  to  think  then  that  MacDonald *s  purpose  is  thus 
to  sensitize  us  against  any  ingenious  and  surprising  philosophical  or 
scientiiic  advance.  We  remain  thus  discontent  with  the  simplistic 
mentality  behind  MacDonald rs  rejection  of  optimism  about  analogy.  Of 
course ,  she  has  reasons  to  mistrust  some  philosophers r  misuses  of 
analogy.  But  she  herself  seems  perhaps  to  be  the  victim  of  a  grotesque 
analogy:  she  sees  that  some  philosophers  who  do  not  share  her  purely 
linguistic  approach  sometimes  make  moves  so  as  to  misuse  an  analogy:  she 
sees  that  other  philosophers  who  do  not  share  her  approach  make  moves  in 
some  ways  similar  to  the  former  moves. 

Therefore,  she  concludes,  Factual  Science  and  Linguistic  Philoso¬ 
phy  are  to  be  upheld  at  the  expense  of  more  traditional  philosophers  and 
scientists. 

E.  Concluding  Remarks  on  Philosophy  and  Reference 

Properly  understood,  the  Fregean  distinction  between  Sense  and 
Reference  tells  us  that  a  word  of  a  language  can  be  meaningful  whether 
or  not  in  a  use  it  is  standing  for  some  entity,  object,  thing,  Tthing.T 
Some  words  that  have  Sense  also  have  a  Reference  in  a  particular  use, 
many  do  not.  Many  never  do:  Tthe, T  Tof, T  TsomeT  etc.  and  various 
wTords  among  the  commonest  in  the  English  language  have  no  Reference  or 
Referents  (things  Referred  to).  Sentences,  mercifully  for  manTs  in¬ 
tellectual  progress,  are  sentences.  Sentences  are  not  strings  of  names 
for  Referents  or  there  would  be  no  sentences  -  at  least  not  as  we  think 
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as  sentences  qua  English  speakers.  Rather  similarly,  morphemes  of  the 
Englisn  language  may  be  words,  as  with  TyesT  or  they  may  be,  for  example, 
crucial  word-elements  that  virtually  affect  words T  and  sentences*  mean¬ 
ing  but  are  not  themselves  words.  Such  are  T  -ed*  and  *-s*  which  enable 
us  to  form  many  verbs*  participles  (adjectives)  and  the  plurals  of  many 
nouns.  Now  Tyesr  and  T-ed, T  both  have  a  semantic  content  which  is  per¬ 
haps  a  better  term  than  Sinn  or  Sense:  both  are  intelligible,  especially 
in  the  context  of  a  particular  use  in  a  particular  sentence  or  quasi¬ 
sentence.  And  it  is  no  more  realistic  or  philosophically  profound  to 
perform  relatively  tempting  philosophical  manoeuvres  in  order  to  give 
all  words  a  Reference  than  it  would  be  to  perform  relatively  untempting 
manoeuvres  so  as  to  give  all  morphemes  a  Reference.  (if  all  morphemes 
were  names  then  intolerable*  and  intolerable T  would  be  words  naming 
three  things,  and  then  many  names  would  not  be  words). 

I  trot  such  points  out  because  some  reader  might  still  want  to 
complain  like  this:  fTYou  are  no  philosopher  and  you  do  no  philosophy  be¬ 
cause  you  merely  mock  at  others *  theories.  Or  if  you  really  are  a 
philosopher  who  has  something  philosophical  to  say  about  Substance, 
Reference  and  Substratum,  you  must  tell  us  what  *Mind*  and  *Body, *  what 
*Science,*  *Philosophy*  and  *Language*  really  are.  Maybe  not  all  words 
have  Referents,  maybe  not  all  are  used  to  refer  to  corresponding  things 
or  Realities,  but  such  crucial  words  as  these  five  really  must  mean 
something  to  a  philosopher.  If  you  are  a  genuine  philosopher  they  must 
mean  something  to  you  and  you  must  be  able  to  tell  us  what  they  mean  to 
you.  So  tell  us  what,  in  your  opinion,  Mind  and  Body,  Philosophy  and 
Science  and  Language  really  are." 

I  committed  myself  in  the  first  two  chapters  to  the  positions 
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(a)  that  there  are  many  noun  phrases  (to  use  the  modern  linguist Ts  tern) 
which  can  be  used  to  refer  to  things;  (b)  that  there  are  far  more  real 
things  to  refer  to  than  Quine’s  spatio-temporal  chunks  or  Descartes  Res 
Extensae .  Perhaps  we  cannot  refer  successfully  or  even  intelligibly  to 
what  Descartes  calls  Res  Cogitantes  or  Plato  souls  (Psuchai) .  Perhaps 
we  cannot  refer  successfully  or  even  intelligibly  to  what  Plato  calls 
Ideas  or  Essences  and  various  philosophers  variously  call  universals. 

But  I  repeat  these  commitments:  that  there  are  many  real  things  which 
we  can  refer  to;  that  minds  and  bodies,  corpses  and  thoughts  and  climates 
of  opinion  and  many  things  of  many  kinds  are  Out  There  to  be  the  Refer¬ 
ents  of  intelligible,  intelligent,  notional  discourse.  But  if  anyone 
asks  for  a  general,  essentialist  kind  of  answer  to  ,T\vhat  is  the  Reference 
of  ’Mind,’  of  ’Climate  of  Opinion, T  of  ’thought’  etc.?",  I  must  reject 
the  question.  For  almost  equal  in  importance  with  Prege’s  Sense-Reference 
distinction  is  his  advice  that  we  look  to  particular  whole  sentences,  in 
which  particular  words  are  particularly  embedded,  if  we  want  to  know  what 
a  word1 s  meaning  may  be.  I  would  qualify  this  advice  thus:  ’Look  to 
particular  uses  of  particular  words  in  particular  sentences  in  particular 
contexts,  since  the  Sense  or  Reference  of  a  word  depends  on  more  than  one 
sort  of  thing  in  which  it  is  embedded.  It  is  embedded  in  sentences,  and 
in  conventions,  and  in  uses  of  sentences,  and  in  contexts  of  uses  of 
sentences,  etc.  (And  contexts  are  affected  by  the  user’s  particular  in¬ 
tentions  as  well  as  by  his  group’s  general  conventions).  I  also  reject 
the  question  as  it  stands  because  it  tends  to  be  confused  in  another  way. 
Philosophers  have  many  roles :  sometimes  they  can,  for  instance,  be  tell¬ 
ing  us  how  a  word  actually  tends  to  be  used  in  explicating  Sense  or 


Reference  and  sometimes  how  it  ideally  ought  to  be  used.  They  can 
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desciibe,  they  can  recommend,  they  can  do  so  many  things  as  philosophers. 

One  piece  of  further  counsel  which  can  help  to  forward  semantic 
enquiry  is  this.  To  discover  the  Sense  or  Reference  of  a  wo  I'd  within  a 
speaker Ts  utterance  in  some  context  of  communi cation  with  certain  in¬ 
tentions,  it  is  often  (not  always)  most  illuminating  to  ask  these  ques¬ 
tions:  "What  are  the  intended  truth-conditions  of  the  speakerTs  utterance 
if  it  was  intended  to  be  the  utterance  of  a  true-or-false  declarative 
sentence?  What  would  he  seem  to  intend  to  be  the  truth-conditions  of 
•the  most  closely  related  declarative  sentence,,  such  as  TP  is  Q, T  had  he 
uttered  TP  is  Qr  as  a  true-or-false  item  instead  of  the  related  item 
TIs  P  really  Q?T,  rLet  P  be  Q! T  etc.?n 

Thus,  if  someone  really  wants  to  know  what  is  the  Sense  or 
Reference,  if  any,  that  I  intend  "mind"  or  f 'philosophy"  to  have  (in 
uttering  a  sentence  with  certain  intentions  against  a  contextual  back¬ 
ground  of  shared  linguistic  conventions  and  much  else)  he  had  better 
look  for  my  intended  set  of  truth-related  or  related  set  of  truth  con¬ 
ditions  as  suggested  above.  It  is  silly  to  expect  that  TmindT  and 
TphilosophyT  will  keep  the  same  Sense  and  Reference  (if  any  Reference 
be  intended)  when  I  say  things  like: 

(1)  "He T s  of  a  mind  to  kill  the  damned  dog." 

(2)  "Hefs  got  the  mind  of  a  sea-slug." 

(3)  "HeTs  got  marriage  in  mind." 

(4)  "He  should  mind  his  own  business." 

(5)  "The  things  of  the  mind  are  even  more  important  than  the 
things  of  the  body." 

(6)  "None  can  really  develop  a  good  mind:  see  that  you  are  worthy 

of  your  chance . " 
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(7)  ,rHeTs  got  the  philosophy  of  a  Cromagnon  paterfamilias." 

(8)  ,rHeTs  got  the  philosophy  of  a  minnow  hooked  on  dope." 

(9)  "Philosophy  240  is  my  favorite  course." 

(10 )  "Philosophy  deals  much  with  words,  but  it  deals  with  them 
for  the  sake  of  wisdom." 

(11)  "I  must  find  a  philosophy  that  a  human  being  can  be  proud 
to  live  by. " 

Perhaps  the  most  philosophically  exciting  uses  of  "mind,"  ,rbody, " 
"philosophy,"  "science"  and  "language"  are  uses  where  their  Referent  is 
intended  to  be  an  Ideal  or  ideal  sort  of  thing.  Compare  "Truth," 
"Knowledge,"  "Justice,"  and  "Love"  as  words  that  can  be  used  to  discuss 
Ideals.  Cases  (5)  and  (6)  line  (10)  and  (ll)  exemplify  this  kind  of  use. 
Perhaps  a  discussion  of  various  Ideals  that  people  relate  to  such  uses 
would  be  the  most  satisfying  answer  to  my  questioner.  But  to  avoid  con¬ 
fusion  or  dishonesty,  I  would  have  to  insist  that  these  are  exciting  uses 
among  many  other  uses  that  we  should  try  as  philosophers  to  understand. 

Let  me  add:  Ideals  like  thoughts  are  things  that  people  can  have,  or 
societies  can  have,  just  as  societies  can  have  such  things  as  Climates 
of  Opinion.  But  this  is  no  consolation  to  Platonism. 

This  essay  is  no  place  to  dissertate  at  length  about  these  Ideals. 
I  content  myself  with  two  final  points,  FIRST:  the  degree  of  divergence 
of  sensitive  human  beliefs  about  such  Ideals  as  Freedom,  Democracy, 
Equality,  Honour,  Love,  Culture,  etc.  is  almost  as  striking  as  the  degree 
of  convergence.  This  should  put  us  on  our  guard  against  the  PlatonistTs 
notion  that  all  rational,  reflective  beings  can  pick  out  in  a  cool  hour 
the  Civen  Essences  of  Love,  Honour,  etc.  SECOND:  one  of  the  Ideals  that 
I  have  attempted  to  pursue  in  this  essay  is  Clarity.  Or  perhaps  I  should 
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say  that  the  aims  and  Ideals  have  been  To  Increase,  However  Slowly,  My 
0\vti  Clarity  and  To  Say  Things  that  May  Help  Others  in  a  Search  for 
Greater  Clarity.  People  who  ridicule  as  unphilosophical  the  search  for 
Clarity  through  attempts  at  semantic  clarification  either  do  not  share 
my  Ideals  of  Mind,  Science  and  Philosophy,  or  do  share  them  but  do  not 
realize  when  they  attack  semantic  analysis  how  important  Clarity  is  or 
should  be  in  relation  to  these  other  Ideals. 

F.  Concluding  Remarks  on  This  Essay 

In  this  essay  I  have  tried  to  do  analytical  philosophy  in  the 
hope  of  achieving  greater  clarity.  My  First  Chapter  was  largely  devoted 
to  explaining  the  need  for  open-mindedness  about  what  can  be  intelligible 
objects  of  reference.  We  saw  that  philosophers  are  fond  of  setting  up 
rigid  divisions  (usually  dichotomies)  about  TproperT  objects  of  reference. 
We  further  saw  that  such  undesirable  rigidity,  which  helps  to  destroy  the 
kind  of  open-mindedness  needed  for  doing  philosophy,  may  well  be  attended 
(even  in  the  case  of  those  who  disclaim  such  Myth-monge ring  by  an  attach¬ 
ment  to  what  are  called  Myths  of  the  Given.  According  to  such  Myths,  all 
rational  beings,  if  suitably  reflective,  mil  succeed  in  observing  or 
discovering  or  picking  out  the  Ultimate,  Essential  Structure  of  Reality 
(with  its  Ultimate,  Essential,  Fixed  and  Rigid  Distinctions).  Hie  attempts 
of  crude  empiricists  to  rule  in  men  but  to  rule  out  societies,  opinions  or 
climates  of  opinion  as  proper  or  real  objects  of  reference  typify  a  kind 
of  Tessentialist  reductionismT  that  such  Myths  tend  to  generate.  A  fail¬ 
ure  to  respect  what  is  sound  about  our  referential  usage  in  causal  ex¬ 
planations  soons  results  from  such  reduction! sm.  In  Chapter  2,  I  tried  to 
show  how  Descartes*  doctrine  that  we  can  discover  (when  meditating  properly 
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on  the  Given)  just  two  essential  and  basic  kinds  of  substance ,  purely 
thinking  things  and  purely  extended  things,  results  from  a  cluster  of 
linguistic  confusions  interestingly  related  to  those  of  Chapter  1. 
Descartes1  essentialism  leads  him,  as  we  then  saw,  through  further  con¬ 
fusions  about  language  into  the  still  deeper  metaphysical  swamp  of  Sub¬ 
stratum.  Belief  in  Substratum  may  be  seen  as  arising  from  a  muddled 
attempt  to  use  noun  phrases  like  ’’the  piece  of  wax,”  ”My  mind”  or  ”1, 

Rene'  Descartes”  as  terms  which  have  an  almost  TpureT  Reference,  so  that 
all  properties  associated  with  their  normal  Sense  disappear  in  the  pro- 
fondeurs  of  metaphysical  abstraction.  All  that  remain  are  the  Essen¬ 
tially  Given  properties  of  Extension  in  the  case  of  ’’this  piece  of  wax,” 
and  of  Thought  in  the  case  of  ”My  mind”  or  ”1,  Rene'  Descartes.”  (I  mean 
actual-and-possible  Extension,  actual-and-potential  Thought).  Yet 
DescartesT  rpiece-of-waxT  argument,  I  still  contended,  shows  some  impor¬ 
tant  insights  on  DescartesT  part  into  the  relation  between  the  possible 
reference  to  and  reidentification  of  particulars  despite  the  open-ended 
multiplicity  of  possible  changes  in  such  particulars.  In  order  to  be 
fair  to  Descartes,  I  also  offer  some  historical  reflexions  on  whether 
the  later  Meditations  really  improve  Descartes*  position  at  the  end  of 
Meditation  II.  Despite  their  great  interest,  they  reveal  rather  that 
Descartes*  attempts  in  the  first  two  Meditations  to  trust  in  Reason  alone 
are  conditioned  by  a  curious  Voluntaristic  type  of  religious  commitment 
to  a  Myth  of  the  Given. 

In  Chapter  3,  I  tried  to  expound  the  drift  of  a  famous  and  very 
complex  article  on  topics  like  reference,  change,  substances  and  sub¬ 
stratum  by  the  very  influential  modern  exponent  of  *linguistic*  philoso¬ 
phy,  Margaret  MacDonald.  She  takes  her  discussion,  as  I  have  agreed, 
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to  reveal  very  great  linguistic  confusions  in  Descartes.  Much  of 
MacDonald* s  criticism  seems  to  me  very  illuminating.  But  in  this  last 
Chapter  4,  I  try  to  show  that  MacDonald  is  at  least  as  guilty  as 
Descartes  of  allegiance  to  Myths  of  the  Given  and  Dichotomous  Distinc¬ 
tions  of  Rigid  Essence:  Science  is  contrasted  very  strongly  with  Philos¬ 
ophy,  Truths  about  Facts  are  contrasted  with  Truths  of  Language  in  ways 
that  do  real  violence  both  to  the  History  of  Philosophy  and  to  the  History 
of  Science.  I  rounded  off  this  Fourth  Chapter  with  further  explanations 
of  how  misunderstandings  of  Sense  and  Reference  encourage  Essentialist 
Myths  of  the  Given  at  the  expense  of  a  rightly  enduring  philosophical  and 
scientific  and  more  broadly  intellectual  Ideal.  That  Ideal  is  Clarity. 

For  the  unclarities  in  this  essay  I  must  apologize.  But,  as  I  also 
pointed  out,  it  is  the  personal  effort  to  increase  one*s  own  clarity 
about  a  philo sophical  question  and  to  communicate  about  this  comparative 
or  relative  gain  in  clarity  that  constitutes  the  doing  of  analytical 
philosophy.  I  have  tried  to  do  analytical  philosophy,  and  tried  with 
great  respect  for  DescartesT  contributions  to  our  intellectual  history. 

But  Descartes1  belief  that  philosophers  have  but  to  look  strenuously  at 
the  Given,  so  as  to  behold  Absolute  Clarity  (Tclear  and  distinct  ideas*) 
and  Fixed  Essential  Distinctions,  is  a  belief  that  I  strove  to  oppose. 

I  strove,  with  continued  respect  for  DescartesT  own  efforts  at  gaining 
clarity,  to  undermine  faith  in  a  wrong  kind  of  Ideal  of  Clarity.  There 
are  better  Ideals  of  Clarity.  These  the  philosopher  should  try  to  pur¬ 
sue  . 

Postscript :  With  the  termination  of  this  essay  submitted  as  a  Master1 s 
Thesis,  I  shall  be  leaving  a  Department  of  Philosophy  to  pursue  higher 
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(predoctoral)  study  in  the  field  of  Educational  Foundations.  There  are 
a  number  of  topics  which  I  should  have  liked  to  treat  at  greater  length 
in  this  essay,  but  my  doing  so  in  the  main  body  would  have  made  matters 
very  hard  for  the  reader  to  follow.  I,  therefore,  offer  some  further 
reflexions  arising  from  these  analytical  researches  on  Descartes  and 
MacDonald,  on  Substance,  Reference  and  Substratum  in  a  number  of 
Appendices.  Thus  my  Appendices  will  include  (A)  an  extract  from  the 
unpublished  paper  on  Descartes  and  God  by  Professor  F.P.  Van  de  Pitte, 
discussed  in  Chapter  2;  (b)  the  text  of  my  joint  paper  on  MacDonald 
with  Professor  J.  King-Farlow  -  some  of  the  paperTs  optimism  about 
Substratum  I  now  reject,  but  a  number  of  the  comments  on  MacDonald, 
modern  logic  and  the  history  of  philosophy  may  answer  some  further 
questions  posed  by  the  exposition  of  MacDonald  in  Chapter  3. 
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APPENDIX  A 


The  following  is  an  excerpt  of  the  concluding  remarks  of 
Professor  F.P.  Van  de  PitteTs  "Descartes,  Argumentation  and  God"  (Paper 
read  to  the  University  of  Alberta  Philosophy  Club,  Spring,  1971): 

But  given  the  existence  of  God,  it  is  still  not  at  all  clear 
what  his  purpose  is.  Surely  he  is  not  intended  to  hang  over 
Descartes,  validating  each  act  of  perception  or  complex  inference. 
And,  in  a  sense,  Descartes  does  not  seem  to  need  God  in  order  to 
know  that  the  external  world  exists.  For  T existence*  is  listed 
among  the  simple  natures  -  and  these  are  immediate  objects  of  the 
mind.  What  more  could  he  want?  But  the  answer  is  still  that  he 
will  settle  for  nothing  less  than  metaphysical  certainty  in  every 
aspect  of  his  system.  What  is  revealed  by  the  mind  in  its  search 
for  truth  is  the  order  of  simple  natures  -  the  realm  of  eternal 
truths."'''  And  while  these  hang  together  with  the  logical  validity 
of  a  formal  system,  they  nonetheless  lack  the  absolute  validity 
which  Descartes  -seeks. 

Only  God  is  able  to  supply  this  metaphysical  certainty,  and  it 
now  becomes  clear  just  how  this  must  be  done.  As  the  creator  of  all 
things,  both  in  their  essence  and  their  existence,  God  assumes  for 
Descartes  the  role  of  providential  sustainer  of  entities  themselves, 
and  the  order  of  their  operation.  He  is  thus  the  conservor  of  the 
total  system  of  created  reality,  composed  of  the  order  of  the  mind, 
the  order  of  physical  nature,  and  the  harmonious  interaction  of  the 
two.  This  is  clearly  what  Descartes  has  in  mind  when  he  says  in 
ppgcciLirse  V:  "...  not  only  have  I  found  the  means  of  satisfying 
myself  in  a  short  time  as  to  the  more  important  of  those  difficul¬ 
ties  usually  dealt  with  in  philosophy,  but  I  have  also  observed 
certain  laws  which  God  has  so  established  in  Nature,  and  of  which 
He  has  imprinted  such  ideas  on  our  minds,  that,  after  having  in¬ 
flected  sufficiently  upon  the  matter,  we  cannot  doubt  theii  being 
accurately  observed  in  all  that  exists  or  is  done  in  the  world. 

(AT,  VI,  p.  41j  HR,  I,  p.  106)  What  Descartes  sees  in  God,  there¬ 
fore.  is  not  the  psychological  guarantee  of  memory  and  manTs 


■"'Descartes  writes  of  these  eternal  truths  in  a  letter  to 
Me r sen ne.  May  27,  1630.  He  says:  "God  produces  the  eternal  truths  ut 
efficiens  et  totalis  causa.  For  He  is  author  of  the  essence  of  create 
things  as  well  as  their  existence,  and  the  essence  (of  created  things) 
is  nothing  other  than  these  external  truths"  (At,  i,  p.  152).  This  is 
as  close  as  Descartes  comes  to  an  explicit  statement  on  the  ontological 
status  of  simple  natures. 
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finite  rational  capacity,  nor  the  logical  guarantee  of  extended  or 
complex  deductions,  but  the  guarantee  of  an  entire  system  of  reality 
which  alone  will  permit  scientific  knowledge.  For  one  might  deter¬ 
mine  that  Descartes  can  have  even  metaphysical  certainty  without 
God  -  in  the  Cogito  -  or  concerning  the  momentary  validity  of  his 
awareness  of  an  object  of  sense  -  but  he  cannot  have  a  dependable 
system  of  knowledge,  or  science  in  the  proper  sense,  unless  he  has 
a  guarantee  of  the  order  within  which  the  entire  epistemological 
process  takes  place. 

It  might  seem  a  bit  anachronistic,  but  I  would  suggest  that 
what  Descartes  has  in  mind  is  to  solve,  or  simply  to  eliminate  the 
possibility  of,  the  problem  of  induction.  While  Descartes  did  not 
formulate  the  problem  along  the  lines  later  made  famous  by  Hume,  he 
nonetheless  understood  what  was  involved,  and  carefully  guarded 
against  it.  And  what  we  have  as  a  result  is  a  philo sophic  system  in 
which  the  ontological  role  of  God,  and  the  epistemological  role  of 
God,  far  from  being  the  divergent  functions  which  they  at  first 
appear,  actually  merge  into  a  single  providential  conservation.  And 
because  of  the  way  Descartes  works  out  this  position,  we  find  that 
the  commonly  held  distinctions  between  the  ontological  and  the 
logical-epistemological  elements  in  his  thought  cannot  be  consistent¬ 
ly  maintained.  For  the  spiritual  and  the  physical  seem  to  merge  in 
the  order  of  essences  into  a  single  class  of  eternal  truths.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  Descartes  would  want  to  explain  his  way  out  of  these 
implications,  but  it  is  rather  interesting  to  note  how  close  one  can 
push  him  to  the  reformulation  of  the  doctrine  of  substance  later 
provided  by  Spinoza. 

But  that  would  be  another  paper.  Our  immediate  concern  has 
simply  been  to  make  clear  the  precise  relation  between  the  method 
employed  by  Descartes  and  the  role  of  God  in  his  system.  And  it 
seems  clear  that  from  Descartes1  point  of  view,  at  least,  both  his 
own  existence  and  the  metaphysical  certainty  of  his  argument  are 
completely  dependent  upon  God. 
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APPENDIX  B* 


MATTER,  FORM,  AND  LOGIC 
Introduction 

Between  the  later  1930 Ts  and  later  1950 rs  the  T Anglo-Saxons T 
published  many  usefully  provocative  articles  exemplifying  a  cluster  of 
analytical  genres  (some  still  vigorously  alive)  which  eventually  came  to 
be  called  Ordinary  Language  Philosophy.  Professor  A.G.N.  Flew  antholo- 
gised  (and  in  certain  academic  quarters  all  but  beatified)  some  of  the 
most  influential  authors  of  these  articles  in  his  collections  Logic  and 
Language  (First  Series,  Oxford,  1951  and  Second  Series,  Oxford,  1953), 
New  Essays  in  Philosophical  Theology  (London,  1955)  and  Essays  in 
Conceptual  Analysis  (Oxford,  1956).  Such  articles  were  often  highly 
imaginative:  the  authors1  imagination  seemed  to  soar  brilliantly  when 
they  felt  freed  from  undue  respect  for  Tools  of  Formal  Logic  or  for 
Schools  of  Thought  in  the  Histoiy  of  Philosophy.  Perhaps  the  greatest 
gain  they  offered  was  a  sense  of  freshness  about  philosophical  enquiry. 
But  there  was  a  price  to  be  paid.  From  a  more  detached  position  in  the 
1970Ts  those  of  us  who  do  enjoy  reading  or  re-reading  so-called 
T Ordinary  Language T  writings  but  also  believe  in  curbing  their  frequent 
lack  of  logical  and  historical  discipline  can  begin  to  make  an  assess¬ 
ment.  Such  an  assessment  should  be  neither  bitter  nor  slavish,  but 
logical  in  senses  both  broad  and  narrow.  (We  shall  frequently  make  use 

-*By  John  King-Farlow  and  Juan  Espinaco-Virseda,  (Rassegna 
Intemazionale  di  Logica,  Vol.  II,  2,  1971). 
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of  TfactsT  about  symbolic  logic  in  the  type  of  initial  assessment  that 
we  offer  here.) 

A  very  readable,  representative  figure  in  the  development  of 
this  cluster  of  philosophical  genres  was  Margaret  MacDonald  of  London 
University.  For  some  years  she  edited  the  seminal  journal  ANALYSIS 
where  relatively  formal  as  well  as  highly  informal  analysts  were  welcome 
to  publish.  Her  paper  ,TThe  PhilosopherT s  Use  of  Analogy,"  which 
originally  appeared  in  the  Aristotelian  Society  Proceedings  for  1937-38, 
typified  the  hope  that  even  the  most  traditional  philosophical  problems 
will  be  solved  by  a  largely  commonsensical-cum- T linguistic T  approach  - 
an  approach  that  can  easily  cut  through  confusions  engendered  by  modem 
logicians  as  well  as  by  Great  Names  in  the  philosophy  of  the  past.  Flew 
chose  this  paper  for  his  first  and  probably  most  influential  anthology 
(Logic  and  Language,  First  Series)  where  he  wrote:  "However  much  may 
have  been  seen  by  predecessors  it  remains  true  that  it  was  left  to  our 
contemporaries  to  develop  those  flashes  of  foresight  and  insight  into 
the  new  logical  criticism  of  language  represented  in  this  volume." 

(p.  10) 

In  what  follows  we  shall  quote  and  comment  on  a  series  of 
passages  which  represent  the  heart  of  Miss  MacDonald Ts  central  section 
"Matter  and  Form"  in  "The  Philosopher^  Use  of  Analogy."  The  interest 
and  exciting  optimism  of  her  essay  are  obvious.  We  shall  concentrate 
on  certain  of  her  logical  and  historical  confusions  which  may  throw 
light  on  the  weakness  of  several  sorts  of  Ordinary  Language f 
approaches . 
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Critique  of  Miss  MacDonald  on  Matter  and  Form 

Slice  I. 

MI  wish  to  take  as  my  chief  example  of  philosophical  analogy 
and  linguistic  misusage  the  ancient  antithesis  of  matter  and  form  and 
especially  its  application  by  philosophers  to  the  physical  world. 
Materialists  have  asserted  and  idealists  denied  the  existence  of  matter 
or  material  substance.  Both  have  assumed  that  the  world  must  be  made  of 
something.  For  Thales  the  world  was  made  of  water;  for  Russell  events 
are  the  Treal  stuff T  of  the  world.  To  what  questions  are  such  peculiar 
statements  the  answer?” 

"There  seem  to  be  three  kinds  of  propositions  which  have  puzzled 
philosophers  into  making  such  remarks.  (l)  Propositions  of  the  forms 
T The re  is  an  xT  or  rx  exist s, T  and  (2)  Tx  has  the  property  /. T  Or ,  in 
traditional  language ,  propositions  ascribing  the  essence  of  a  thing, 
connoted  by  its  class  name,  and  those  ascribing  its  accidental  qualities. 
(3)  Propositions  asserting  change."  (Flew,  p.  85) 

Comment  1.1 

As  we  shall  see  in  Slice  V,  Miss  MacDonald  very  oddly  assigns 
propositions  the  logical  forms  of  which  Russell  would  have  sharply  dis¬ 
tinguished  to  her  single  Tkind  of  propositi on*  (l).  Her  use  of  "x"  in 
connection  with  explaining  »kindsr  (l)  and  (2)  suggests  a  rather  gross 
lack  of  clarity  about  the  difference  between  free  and  bound  variables. 
Does  she  mean  to  contrast  propositions  like  (iT)  "(-]x)  (x=x)"  and/or 
(itT)  "Qx)  (x=a)"  with  a  propositional  function  like  (iif)  n/x",  or 
with  propositions  like  (iiTT)  ,TQx)  (0x)"  and  (iiMT)  "/a"?  £or  is 
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she  ALSO  talking  about  a  propositional  function  like  (.iTtT)  ”(3x) 
(...x)"?J  Note  that  by  extending  devices  in  W.V.O.  QuineTs  "On  What 
There  Is"^-,  whereby,  e.g.  "Pagasus  exists”  becomes  nQx)  (Pegasise s-x)n 
instead  of  "Qx)  (x=p)",  (ir)  can  become  "Qx)  (identitie s-x) **,  "Qx) 
(Self-Identicates-x)",  (lTT)  can  become  "Qx)  (A-ises-x)n.  Moreover,  by 
the  time  that  her  paper  was  written  the  sophisticated  development  by 
C.I.  Lewis  and  others  of  modal  operators  and  systems  of  logic  (also  the 
work  on  poly-valued  logic  by  Lewis,  Jan  Lukasiewicz  and  others)  should 
have  been,  for  someone  who  took  logic  at  all  seriously,  a  matter  highly 
pertinent  to  raise  in  connection  with  talk  of  "propositions  ascribing 
the  essence  of  a  thing  .  .  .  and  those  ascribing  its  accidental  quali¬ 
ties.”  (Compare  later  disputes  on  modal  terms  by  such  logically  in¬ 
formed  writers  as  Quine,  R.B.  Marcus,  A.F.  Smullyan,  A.N.  Prior,  K.J.J. 
Hintikka  and  Terence  Parsons).2  In  Slice  I  Miss  MacDonald  offers  us  a 
parade  of  interest  in  logic,  but  no  substantial  insights. 

Comment  1.2 

TMade  of , T  Composed  of , f  TMade  up  ofT  seem  to  shift  in  meaning 
(pe rhaps  one  could  usefully  say  from  the  liceral  to  the  metaphoi ical  ) 
in  different  theories  of  philosophers  about  the  composition  of  the  woild. 
MacDonald1 s  later  appeal  to  abuse  of  analogies  may  rest  on  ignoring  a 
fact  about  philosophers*  sensitivity  shift  vis-a-vis  "made  of  something. 
Thales,  from  our  scant  evidence,  does  seem  to  have  thought  literally 
that  all  physical  entities  [not  presumably  gods  -TWT®(  Qc’hvJ 

were  made  up  of  water  in  some  water-state  or  another.  Democritus  and 
Leucippus  (strongly  criticised  by  Aristotle),  like  Epicurus  and 
Lucretius,  do  seem  to  have  thought  literally  that  everything,  in  all 
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nature  was  to  be  identified  with  some  configuration  or  other  of  material 
particles  -  men,  gods,  thoughts,  illusions  and  delusions,  etc.  Just  as 
Thales  apparently  thought  any  physical  thing  could  literally  be  broken 
down  or  physically  analysed  -  "analysed”  meaning  literally  within  this 
materialist  conceptual  framework  trbroken  down"  -|oU.W.\ugv\J/ 
into  components  of  water  in  different  physical  states,  so  Leucippus 
et  alii  thought  anything  at  all  (humans,  gods,  rocks,  thoughts,  etc.) 
could  be  literally  broken  down  -  within  the  materialist  conceptual 
framework  of  literally  taking  things  apart  in  physical  analysis  - 
(^NJ<iXo<r\c,,  -  into  configurations  within  configurations 

of  atoms  having  certain  primary  properties  and  obeying  certain  physical 
laws.  Within  this  materialist  framework  of  literally  physical  composi¬ 
tion-analysis,  Thales  and  the  Atomists  thought  they  could  tell  us  what 
a  thing  really  is.  (But  even  Thales  would  seem  to  qualify  this  if  his 
doctrine  of  "  TS«*\JTV*  »  is  taken  to  mean  that  nature 

(  )  has  a  TnuminousT  value  dimension,  or  reverence-worthy  and 

awe -worthy  dimension).  At  any  rate,  if  Plato  or  Aristotle  were  to  tell 
us  in  English  that  an  oak  tree  was  composed  of  form  and  matter,  he 
would  not  be  using  T composed  ofT  in  the  physical-literal  sense  appli¬ 
cable  to  Thales T  or  Democritus T  analysis  of  what  a  thing  really  is.  In 
order  to  analyse  and  understand  what  an  oak  tree  really  is  (as  a  part  of 
value-laden  ),  Plato  or  Aristotle  would  seem  in  their  clearer 

moments  to  be  telling  us,  one  must  have  what  many  moderns  would  call  the 
concepts  of  Form  and  Matter,  (and  further,  in  the  Staginte r s  case,  the 
concepts  of  Entelechies,  of  Final  Causes,  etc.).  Rather  similarly,  to 
understand  or  analyse  what  a  General  or  President  really  is,  I  must 
understand  concepts  like  those  of  man,  society,  army,  law,  war,  treaty. 
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rights  and  obligations  (of  a  VtoXtf,  and  a  TToXvTr^ ) )  etc.  No  account 
of  a  GeneralTs  or  Presidents  atomic  configurations  could  do  this. 

Plato  and  neo-Aristotelians  do  sometimes  seem  to  talk  loosely  as  if 
form  could  Tliterally-physically ?  be  separated  from  matter  (as  one 
Democritean  atom  can  from  another)  when  Plato  talks  TmythologicallyT 
in  the  Timaeus^  about  the  Demiurge  imposing  forms  on  the  Receptacle  on 
Non-Being,  when  neo-Aristotelians1  talk  is  unusually  careless  about  the 
ontological  status  of  prima  materia. 6  But  generally  they  are  talking 
fairly  clearheadedly  about  what  no  few  philosophers  today  would  call 
fundamental  concepts  needed  for  the  understanding  or  analysis  (philoso¬ 
phical  analysis!)  of  what  familiar  things  really  are.  When  Berkeley 
suggested  that  physical  nature  is  made  up  of  ideas,  he  was  saying,  in 
effect,  that  "ideas"  is  a  word  connected  with  an  intelligible  concept 
for  thinking  systematically  about  nature,  whereas  the  wrords  "possibly 
unperceived  matter"  and  "material  substratum"  are  not  so  connected. 
Russell  held  at  times  in  his  life6  that  the  concept  of  an  event  is  needed 
as  the  fundamental  concept  for  wisely  and  systematically  organising  and 
clarifying  our  limited  but  genuine  knowledge  of  the  world,  that  other 
concepts  like  thing ,  quality,  mind,  body,  person,  etc.  should  be  explica¬ 
ted  (perhaps  as  logical  constructions)  in  terms  of  the  fundamental  con¬ 
cept  of  an  event.  (Compare  Principia  Mathematical  contrast  between 
primitive  and  defined  terms,  between  axioms  and  theorems.  Compare 
Wittgenstein  at  the  beginning  of  his  Tractatus  Logico-Philosophicus 
where  he  is  pontificating  on  whether  Facts  or  Objects  or  Tilings  are  the 


basic  or  true  substance  of  the  world.)7 
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Slice  II. 

"We  say,  then,  ’That  man  is  a  millionaire’  and  ’That  is  a  man’ 

.  .  .  We  can  all  recognize  men  and  know  how  to  use  the  word  ’man. » 
how  ’being  rich,  ’  says  the  philo sopher,  is  predicated  of  a  man.  And 
’man’  also  connotes  a  set  of  qualities.  But  of  what  are  these  predica¬ 
ted  in  the  sense  in  which  ’being  rich’  is,  e.g.,  predicated  of  this  man, 
viz..  Lord  Nuffield?  We  can  think  of  the  quality  of  ’being  rich’  and 
imagine  Lord  Nuffield  to  be  poor.  We  can  ’abstract’  the  quality.  We 
can  also  think  of  all  the  qualities  which  we  generally  mean  by  ’man.’ 

But  when  we  have  abstracted  them  all,  of  what  do  we  think  of  Lord 
Nuffield  as  wealthy?  This  sounds  extremely  crude  but  I  think  it  fairly 
represents  what  many  philosophers  have  thought  as  the  following  highly 
respectable  quotations  may  show.  They  could  easily  be  multiplied. 

"’When  all  else  is  stripped  off  evidently  nothing  but  matter 
remains  ...  by  matter  I  mean  that  which  in  itself  is  neither  a  par¬ 
ticular  thing  nor  of  a  certain  quantity  nor  assigned  to  any  of  the  other 
categories  by  which  being  is  determined  .  .  .  for  the  predicates  other 
than  substance  are  predicated  of  substance  while  substance  is  predica¬ 
ted  of  matter.’  (Aristotle,  Metaphysics,  trans.  Ross,  1029a,  10-20). 

"’When  I  distinguish  the  wax  from  its  exterior  forms  and  when, 
as  if  I  had  stripped  it  of  its  vestments,  I  consider  it  quite  naked 
.  .  .  it  is  certain  that  nothing  remains  except  something  extended, 
flexible  and  movable  ...  of  which  the  perception  is  neither  an  act  of 
sight,  of  touch,  nor  of  imagination  .  .  .  but  is  simply  an  intuition  of 
the  mind.’  (Descartes,  Meditation  2,  trans.  Veitch.)”  (Flew,  p.  86) 


. 
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Comment  II. 1 

Compare  our  Comment  1.2.  Miss  MacDonald  fails  to  show  here  or 
elsewhere  in  the  essay,  indeed  fails  even  to  see  any  serious  need  to 
show  rather  than  blithely  infer  that  her  quotations  from  Aristotle  and 
Descartes  both  clearly  amount  to  confusions  of  what  we  call  physical- 
composition  analysis  with  what  many  moderns  would  call  conceptual 
analysis.  At  most  she  shows  that  Aristotle  and  Descartes  in  these 
passages,  if  the  words  are  taken  alone  in  isolation  from  the  rest  of 
their  works,  would  seem  to  use  extravagant  metaphorical  language  suggest¬ 
ing  that  they  might  have  taken  their  ' composition- and-decompo sition- 
analysisT  metaphors  too  ' physically-lite rally. '  (We  beg  the  readerTs 
pardon  for  such  scare-quoted  jargon,  but  trust  it  clarifies  our  point). 
Now  we  know  that  Aristotle  and  Descartes  repeatedly  rejected  the  ontolo¬ 
gical  materialism  of,  e.g.,  Leucippus  and  Democritus  in  Aristotle Ts  case, 
Hobbes  in  DescartesT  case.®  Moreover,  they  repeatedly  rejected  the  idea 
that  to  understand  what  a  physical  thing  is  would  be  simply  to  analyse 
what  the  physical  thing  is  in  terms  of  its  actual  basic  particle  con¬ 
figurations.9  Perhaps  Miss  MacDonald  has  an  idee  fixe  that  earlier 
philosophers  must,  lacking  acquaintance  with  her  'linguistic T  approach 
to  philosophy,  be  guilty  of  such  elementary  confusions.  (For  our  own 
parts  we  do  not  'wish  to  suggest  that  all  scientists  aie  only  inteiested 
in  physical  composition  analysis  qua  scientists  —  rather  than  in  con¬ 
ceptual  analysis  for  the  sake  of  prediction,  control,  explanation, 
understanding,  simplification,  etc.  Nor  do  we  wish  to  suggest  that 
philosophers  qua  philosophers  can  never  be  interested  in  physical  com¬ 
position  analysis  for  philosophy's  immediate  sake.  Peihaps  John 
Locke's  interest  in  the  physics  of  his  time  led  him  to  be  doing 


something  strangely  similar  to  physical  composition  analysis  in  some  of 
his  thinking  about  primary  properties  and  material  substratum  while 
philosophising  about  our  knowledge  of  physical  nature). 

Comment  II. 2 

It  is  not  difficult.  Miss  MacDonald  allows,  to  abstract  the 
quality  of  being  rich  from  Lord  Nuffield  for  ,rWe  can  think  of  the  quality 
of  Tbeing  richT  and  imagine  Lord  Nuffield  to  be  poor."  Nor  does  she  find 
it  hard  to  THINK  OF  (while  thinking  of  Lord  Nuffield)  "all  the  qualities 
which  we  generally  mean  by  tmanT."  Yet  somewhat  inconsistently,  we  fear, 
she  finds  it  quite  baffling  to  try  to  ABSTRACT  FROM  a  Twhat, T  an 
individual ,  "all  the  qualities  which  we  generally  mean  by  TmanT."  But 
one  should  note  that  to  think  of  a  man  or  person  as  being  rich,  in  the 
usual  sense  of  "rich,"  could  normally  be  to  think  of  that  person  as  being 
a  rich  person,  whereas  to  think  (in  setting  regulations  for  various 
elevators1  load  capacities)  of  a  man  or  person  as  weighing  sixty  kilo¬ 
grammes  may  easily  be  to  think  of  him  as  something ,  some  Individual > 
object,  entity  that  weighs  sixty  kilogrammes.  For  many  sorts  of  in¬ 
dividuals  can  weigh  sixty  kilogrammes  whereas  only  persons  or  groups  of 
persons  or  very  person-like  beings  (from  Alpha-Centauri)  01  groups  of 
them  like  families  or  nations,  can  be  rich  -  i.e.,  fiscally  rich,  wealthy. 
To  think  of  a  person  as  wealthy  will  normally  be  to  think  of  him  or  her 
as  a  rich  person;  to  think  of  a  person  as  human  will  normally  be  to 
think  of  him  or  her  as  a  human  (as  opposed  to  a  possible  Alpha-Cent auric) 
person.  But  it  may  sometimes  be  possible  and  useful  to  think  about  Lord 
Nuffield  as  a  Twhat, *  a  something,  a  being,  an  individual  which 
[abstractive  neuter  relative  pronoun]  is  personal  and  human  and  rich. 
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For  if  one  is  rather  a  versatile  reader,  one  may  be  planning  to  read 
today  about  rich  (personal,  organic,  spatio-temporal)  sorts  of  in¬ 
dividuals,  coniferous  (non-personal,  organic,  spatio-temporal)  sorts  of 
individuals,  relatively-cheaply-fissionable  (non-personal,  non-organic, 
spatio-temporal)  sorts  of  individuals  and  Mathematically  Irrational 
(non-personal,  non-organic,  non-spatio-temporal)  sorts  of  individuals. 

Words  like  T individual, T  Tbeing, T  Tit, T  *they, *  T something, * 

T any thing, *  Tentity, T  *  thing, *  *object,*  *this,*  Tthat,T  * thingummy j i g, * 
allow  English  speakers  to  do  far,  far  more  abstracting  -  and  do  this 
much  more  intelligibly  -  than  Miss  MacDonald  realises.  Miss  MacDonald 
simply  begs  the  question  that  we  cannot  understand  the  often  very 
abstract  use  of  Russellian  variables  like  *x,  *  *y,  *  *0,  *  TR, r  etc.  by 
reference  to  conventions  or  easily  extended  conventions  of  easily  intel¬ 
ligible  bits  of  ordinary  language.  Actually  human  intellectual  evolu¬ 
tion  shows  that  obviously  such  words  and  related  locutions  can  be  used 
very  abstractly  or  broadly  so  as  to  introduce  what  are  at  first  very  odd 
and  unfamiliar  seeming  entities  and  properties  into  people Ts  conceptual 
schemes  -  things  like  quanta,  Subliminal  advertising,  imaginary  numbers. 
Psychological  traumas  and  floating  emotions,  neutrinos,  material  impli- 
cation,  variables,  economic  slumps,  endogenous  depressions,  (fiscal) 
inflation,  Archetypes  of  the  Collective  Unconscious,  etc.  Much  looser, 
more  generously  permissive  identification  and  reidentification  ciiteria 
for  » thing, T  * individual, *  *this, *  Tit, *  etc.  seem  permitted  by  intel¬ 
ligible-ordinary  and  intelligible— technical  language  than  Miss  MacDonald 
allows.  Otherwise  men*s  conceptual  growth  from  semi-brutes  to  semi— 
gQp02^pist;s  would  have  been  impossible.  Otherwise  scientists*,  philoso¬ 
phers*,  theologians*,  and  many  ordinary  people *s  ability  to  understand 
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and  cross-evaluate  rival  conceptual  schemes  would  not  exist. 

Slice  III. 

"This  is  surely  a  very  curious  proceeding.  When  its  sensible 
qualities  have  been  T stripped7  from  a  perceptual  object  nothing  remains 
which  could  conceivably  be  perceived  at  all  ...  1  wish  to  concentrate 

on  the  metaphors  for  I  believe  they  are  important  and  have  been  very 
misleading.  For  the  metaphor  suggests  and  was  undoubtedly  intended  to 
suggest  that  by  abstraction  an  intellectual  analysis  of  objects  was 
performed  which  showed  their  composition  in  a  way  analogous  to  that  in 
which  a  chemical  analysis  reveals  their  chemical  composition  .  .  .  But 
this  analogy  is  an  attempt  to  apply  an  ordinary  use  of  the  word  7 analysis7, 
viz.,  that  in  which  a  complex  object,  e.g.  a  machine,  is  decomposed  or 
separated  into  its  parts  or  a  compound  resolved  into  its  elements.  But 
for  these  operations  we  have  sensible  criteria  for  recognising  the 
whole,  the  process  of  separation  and  the  parts  when  separated.  It  is 
logically  impossible  to  apply  any  such  criteria  to  the  separation  of 
matter  from  its  qualities.  The  analogy,  therefore,  does  not  apply;  it  is 
not  properly  to  be  called  an  analogy  at  all  and  it  gives  a  wholly  wrong 
and  misleading  picture  of  the  philosopher 7 s  problem  and  its  solution." 
(Flew,  pages  86-87) 

Comment  I 11,1. 

Miss  MacDonald  begs  the  empirical  question  that  (a)  intellectual 
analysis7  is  not  as  clearly  understood  by  ordinary  people  as  (b) 

7  [physical]  analysis, 7  that  the  former  term  (a)  is  not  at  least  as 
commonly  used  and  understood  as  the  latter  (b)  by  ordinary  people. 
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Dictionaries  do  not  seem  to  bear  her  out  on  the  empirical  facts  about 
actual  uses  of  Tanalysis. She  begs  accordingly  the  conceptual  ques¬ 
tion  that  the  isolated  passages  which  she  quotes  proves  Aristotle  and 
Descartes  to  have  confused  (a)  and  (b). 

Slice  IV. 

"...  the  problem  is  not  one  of  analysing  objects  or  facts 
about  them  but  of  understanding  the  use  of  the  subject  term  in  certain 
propositions.  This  involves  also  examining  the  use  of  predicates  or 
words  for  qualities.  Moreover,  since  such  propositions  are  used  for 
what  exists  it  is  easy  to  confuse  a  scientific  statement  about  what 
exists  with  a  linguistic  statement  about  the  use  of  words  for  what  exists, 
or  to  suppose  that  a  proposition  about  what  exists  can  be  deduced  from 
such  a  linguistic  statement.  That  this  is  not  so,  again,  can  be  seen  by 
examining  the  use  of  the  words  in  which  such  an  alleged  deduction  is 
expressed.  The  linguistic  nature  of  the  problem  was  partly  realized  by 
Aristotle  for  he  expressed  it  in  terns  of  the  categories.  And  the 
categories  are  forms  of  speech.  True,  they  are,  also,  the  clue  to  the 
nature  of  being,  but  since  they  appear  to  be  the  only  clue,  i.e.,  nothing 
could  be  expressed  about  being  except  by  a  proposition  in  one  of  the 
categories,  it  is  not  clear  in  what  sense  problems  about  being  are  more 
than  problems  about  the  uses  of  the  categories."  (Flew,  pages  87-88) 

Comment  IV.  1 

Miss  MacDonald  simply  begs  the  question  that  questions  of  con¬ 
ceptual  analysis  (e.g.  Aristotle Ts  work  in  his  Categories)  are  linguistic 
in  some  relatively  tame  sense  of  Tlinguistic T ;  that  the  philosopher Ts 
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conceptual  analysis,  because  it  is  to  be  called  ’linguistic*  in  some 
sense  or  way,  cannot  show  us  anything  new  and  challenging  about  what 
sort  of  beings  we  are  or  what  sort  of  world  we  live  in.  ^Einstein,  who 
profited  from  MachTs  conceptual  analysis  of  NewtonTs  talk  about  Absolute 
Time  and  Space  would  hardly  agree!|  That  Humean  theme  that  ^LinguisticJ 
investigation  of  relations  between  ideas  cannot  establish  matters  of 
fact  is  uncritically  accepted  and  possibly  distorted  by  MacDonald.  For 
maybe  reflection  on  RATIONAL  use  of  oneTs  language  DOES  establish  new 
and  challenging  ’facts*  about  man’s  nature  and  the  world  he  lives  in.H 
Hume’s  analytical  reflections  seemed  to  those  whom  he  convinced  to  pre¬ 
sent  new  and  challenging  TfactsT  about  our  views  on  causal  relations, 
moral  responsibility,  miracles,  etc. 

Slice  V. 

"The  solution  is  that  existence  propositions  like  TThat  is  a 
man,*  ’There  are  men,*  ’Men  exist*  are  different  from  subject-predicate 
propositions  like  ?That  man  is  a  millionaire,*  *A11  men  are  gullible,* 
and  cannot  be  simply  reduced  to  the  subject-predicate  form.  It  is  quite 
clear  that  the  category  of  substance  does  not  ascribe  a  set  of  predicates 
to  a  subject  other  than  a  substance  as  Aristotle  supposed.  If  we  ask, 
*What  is  called  Bois  Roussel  and  won  the  Derby  in  1938?*  the  correct 
reply  is  *a  horse.*  If  we  ask,  ’What  has  the  defining  properties  of  a 
horse?*  again  the  only  sensible  reply  is  *a  horse,*  not  *a  piece  of 
matter*  or  ’material  substance.*  But  if  we  had  asked,  *What  horse  won 
the  Derby  in  1938?*,  the  reply  *a  horse*  would  have  been  absurd.  Again, 
*This  piece  of  matter  has  the  defining  properties  of  a  horse  but  is  not 
itself  a  horse;*  is  nonsense  while  *This  horse  has  a  mane  but  is  not 
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itself  a  mane1  is,  I  think,  sensible  and  true.  For  propositions  like 
TThis  horse  won  the  Derby, T  TThis  man  is  wealthy1  we  have  separate 
criteria  for  the  use  of  the  subject  and  predicate.  We  know  how  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  a  horse  from  its  achievement  of  winning  a  race  and  a  man  from 
his  possession  of  great  wealth."  (Flew,  p.  88) 

Comment  V.l 

The  "solution"  (S)  offered  in  the  first  sentence  is  presumably 
a  solution  to  the  "problem"  ( TT )  of  the  previous  paragraph:  "the  problem 
is  not  one  of  analysing  objects  or  facts  about  them  but  of  understanding 
the  use  of  the  subject  term  in  certain  propositions."  And  somehow  this 
"solution"  (S)  to  problem  (Yt)  appears  for  Miss  MacDonald  either  (l)  to 
entail  and/or  to  be  entailed  by,  or  (2)  to  support  rationally  (though 
non-deductively)  and/or  to  be  supported  rationally  (though  non-deductive- 
ly)  by  the  proposition  (P) :  "It  is  quite  clear  that  the  category  of  sub¬ 
stance  does  not  ascribe  a  set  of  predicates  to  a  subject  other  than  a 
substance  as  Aristotle  supposed."  Whether  (P)  is  much  of  an  answer  to 

(*)  is  doubtful,  because  it  is  so  becloudedly  dogmatic.  Whether  (P)  is 

•> 

fair  to  Aristotle,  or  fair  to  his  many  texts  on  O’^CTlct  written  over  many 
years  of  hard-nosed  but  changing  reflection,  is  a  matter  for  careful 
historical  scholarship.  At  any  rate,  (P)  may  well  appear  even  more  of 
a  Trojan  Horse  than  a  White  Elephant  to  the  modern  logician  with  some 
knowledge  of  philosophy  of  science.  For  the  modern  logician  may  wish 
his  "subjects,"  or  the  values  of  his  bound  variables,  etc.,  to  include 
processes  and/or  other  TthingsT  -  such  as  light  wave s  (as  opposed  to 
substance-like  light  particles),  such  as  fields  of  force  in  Physical 
Science,  such  as  climates  of  opinion  and  linguistic  creativity  in  Social 
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Science.  Such  7things, f  7objects7  or  individuals1  may  be  of  kinds 
that  one  could  wish  to  contrast  radically  with  sub stance -like  subjects 
in  dealing  with  problem  ( U  ).  Thus  in  predictively  ,Tassigning  the 
category  of  substance”  to  a  subject  term  occurring  as  a  bound  variable 
"x”  or  as  an  individual  constant  "a"  one  may  wish  to  ascribe  ”a  set 
£or  rangej  of  predicates”  to  that  subject  which  other  non- sub stance- 
like  subjects  referring  to  7things7  in  oneTs  ontology  are  specifically 
excluded  from  enjoying.  If  Miss  MacDonald  just  loosely  means  by 
"substance"  in  (P)  "individual  of  any  kind  referred  to  by  a  subject  term 
of  any  kind,"  then  what  she  says  is  perhaps  trivially  true  and  irrele¬ 
vant  to  the  substratum  issue  -  since  a  substratum  might  then  be  an 
individual  referred  to  by  a  subject  term  for  all  she  shows.  But  if  she 
means  anything  more  substantial,  as  seems  to  be  the  case,  then  she  may 
soon  be  trapped  into  saying  something  incompatible  with  the  conserva- 
tional  principle^  of  the  (TNothing7s  lost77)  interchangeability  of 
substance-like  matter  and  non- sub  stance-like  energy.  Such  a  principle 
may  well  give  added  value  to  the  concept  of  a  material  substratum  or 
7 stuff 7  which  underlies  a  material  substance  but  is  not  to  be  considered 
7fully  identical7  with  it  -  for  it  is  not  implausible  to  suggest  that 
the  relevant  substratum  thereby  remains  when  the  relevant  matter  becomes 
energy  but  the  relevant  material  substance  does  not. 

Comment  V.  2 

Miss  MacDonald  wants  to  improve  on  Russell  by  classifying  ) 
"That  is  a  man"  with  (p)  "There  are  men"  and  (v)  tTMen  exist."  Also 
she  wants  to  contrast  what  people  of  her  time  might  call  the  "real 
logical  form"  fdepth  grammar]  of  (c4)  "That  is  a  man"  with  that  of  (^>) 
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That  man  is  a  millionaire”  and  of  (£)  ”A11  men  are  gullible.”  Her 

thesis  is  that  (&)  and  ( <L  )  can,  but  (CQ,  (  p>)  and  (y)  CANNOT  trbe 

simply  reduced  to  the  subject-predicate  form.”  This  might  set  her  in  a 

much  more  complex  sort  of  opposition  to  Russell  than  she  realises.  Why? 

Remember  that  (c^  )  for  Russellrs  purposes  can  be  of  the  form 

T,Qx)  (Human-X  &  Male-x  &  x=that)”,  where  "that”  is  a  logically  proper 

name13  or  of  the  form  (c<  B)^  ,THuman-that  &  Male-that”  (Cf.  "0a  &  ’^a"). 

Or  if  "that”  is  not  a  logically  proper  name,  then  something  like  m, 

”(3  x)  (Human— x  &  Male-x  &  Situated -at- time r  ,  place  — x)”  is  wanted  to 

ui  Ri 

capture  the  localising  sense  of  "that.”  (Similar  considerations  apply 
to  (^).)  Usually  a  proposition  like  (<3)  would  mean  for  Russell  some¬ 
thing  of  the  form  (pA):  "(3  x)  (^1  y)  (x/y  &  Human-x  &  Human-y).”  So 
vrould  a  proposition  like  (Y)-  The  construction  of  a  plausibly  Russel¬ 
lian  translation  for  ( ^ )  may  again  begin  with  our  existential  quantifier 
and  produced  probably  along  lines  indicated  by  (s£A),  (ciC).  An  analogue 
of  (e(  B)  is  also  a  serious  Russellian  possibility  for  translating  (cT), 
but  from  such  an  analogue  a  categorical,  non-disjunctive  proposition, 
beginning  with  an  existential  quantifier  (and  not  prefaced  by  a  negation 
sign)  can  be  immediately  obtained  by  applying  a  rule  like  that  of 
Existential  Instantiation.  But  (£  )  for  Russell  is  not  likely  to  be 
existential  or  categorical  in  form  at  all  -  nor  need  it  be  specifically 
about  males  alone!  For  (£  )  we  most  naturally  get  from  Russell  the 
hypothetical  (<c  A):  "(x)  (Human-x  Gullible-x)”  from  which  no  cate¬ 

gorical,  non-disjunctive  assertions  about  existence  (-without  prefaced 
negation  signs,  etc.)  can  without  misleading  dexterity  be  derived.  This 
may  indicate  that  Aristotle  and  Strawson  vrere  in  some  ways  more  sophisti¬ 
cated  and  perceptive  about  the  Square  of  Opposition  than  Russell.11  But 
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it  says  little  for  the  logical  or  historical  insights  of  Miss  MacDonald. 
For  she  talks  as  if  no  such  complex  symbolic  relationships  would  exist 
for  Russell  with  regard  to  (cl),  (&),  (^),  (£),  ( &),  although 
Russell rs  use  of  logic  is  intended  to  be  her  Tractatus- style  ladder, 
something  only  to  be  discarded  after  she  has  used  it  observantly  and 
got  far  enough  along  to  pass  on  to  higher  things.  (Cf.  Tractatus,  6.54). 

Slice  VI. 

"But  in  one  sense  at  least  no  such  distinction  is  possible  for 
existence  propositions.  To  ascribe  the  defining  properties  of  an  object 
is  to  state  what  is  correctly  called  by  the  name  of  that  object.  And 
whatever  is  correctly  called,  e.g.,  a  man  or  a  horse  is  just  a  man  or  a 
horse,  not  something  else  to  which  these  properties  are  ascribed.  For 
they  are  ascribed  to  men  and  horses  and  TThat  is  a  manT  or  TThere  are 
menT  translated  into  the  subject-predicate  form  would  give  the  tauto¬ 
logies  TThat  man  is  a  man*  and  TMen  are  men. T .  Since  existence  proposi¬ 
tions  are  never  tautological  it  seems  important  to  emphasize  their 
difference  from  those  which  ascribe  a  predicate  to  a  subject  as  well  as 
for  the  reason  that  the  denial  of  this  difference  has  led  philosophers 
to  pseudo-theories  of  material  substance.  For  matter  is,  on  these  views, 
the  ultimate  subject  of  all  propositions  about  the  physical  world.  But 
this  is  unintelligible.  ¥e  must  then  recognize  a  difference  between 
propositions  which  assert  that  an  object  of  a  certain  sort  exists  and 
those  which  assert  that  such  an  object  has  various  ^accidental T  proper¬ 
ties.  Nothing  is  gained  by  denying  their  differences  but  something  may 
be  by  understanding  how  they  are  significantly  asserted."  (Flew, 
pp.  88-89) 
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Comment  VI .  1 

It  was  once  fashionable,  in  a  positivistic  fashion,  to  decry 
metaphysical  theses  as  meaningless.  We  take  the  position,  fashionable 
or  not,  that  Sir  Karl  Popper  would  be  right  in  works  like  The  Logic  of 
Scientific  Discovery  and  Conjectures  and  Refutations  if  he  were  just 
suggesting  that,  insofar  as  it  is  haid  to  tell  what  empirical  facts 
would  count  against  certain  forms  of  metaphysical  theses,  the  theses  are 
to  that  extent  unlike  many  people Ts  (not  everyone T  s)-^  paradigms  of 
scientific  theses.  But  a  type  of  Materialist  metaphysician  could  be 
quite  INTELLIGIBLE,  pace  Miss  MacDonald,  if  he  told  us  rightly  or 
wrongly  that  a  horse  is  not  just  a  horse,  and  that  in  order  to  understand 
what  we  are  really  talking  about  we  should  say  that  the  horse  is  just  or 
really  just  a  grouping  of  eternal ,  material  stuff  now  existing  as  a  con¬ 
figuration  of  particles,  but  capable  of  transformation  into  energy  and 
back  again.  And  Bishop  Berkeley  could  be  quite  INTELLIGIBLE  were  he  to 
reply  rightly  or  wrongly  that  the  horse  is  not  just  a  horse  but  is  really 
a  particular  set  of  configurations  of  actual  and/or  possible  ideas  in  one 
mind  of  several  minds.  (J.S.  Mill  and  Ernest  Mach  could  make  partly  re¬ 
lated  and  quite  intelligible  phenomenalist  points  about  experiences, 
sensations,  sense-data,  etc.  from  their  standpoints  on  what  is  a  properly 
scientific  outlook).  Here  the  words  "not  just"  and  "really"  could 
function  to  tell  us  that  certain  concepts  are  fundamental  and  essential 
for  understanding  what  is  most  important  for  a  properly  scientific  out¬ 
look,  for  theology  and/or  philosophy,  for  true  and  truly  modern  wisdom, 
etc.  When  he  is  told  this  sort  of  thing,  and  the  certain  concepts  in 

question  are  Berkeley1 s  or  MillTs  the  Modern  Empiricist  may  rightly  wish 
to  disagree.  But  he  understands  what  he  is  told  quite  well  enough  to 
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disagree . 

Comment  VI. 2 

Y/e  have  already  pointed  to  some  of  Miss  MacDonald ’s  misunder¬ 
standings  about  likely  Russellian  translations.  These  misunderstandings 
may  help  to  explain  why  she  can  so  confidently  write  ,fFor  they  £the 
defining  properties^  are  ascribed  to  men  and  horses  and  TThat  is  a  manr 
or  ’There  are  menT  translated  into  the  subject-predicate  form  would  give 
the  tautologies  TThat  man  is  a  man’  and  ’Men  are  men’."  For  reasons  we 
have  indicated  before  "That  is  a  man”  is  often  most  reasonably  construed 
&s  3-  contingent  subject-predicate  assertion  like  ”The  individual  which 
has  n  and  m  spatio-temporal  coordinates  is  human. ”16  Much  closer  subject- 
predicate  analogues  of  "There  are  men"  which  are  much  more  logically  in¬ 
formed  than  Miss  MacDonald’s  would  seem  to  be  "Some  individuals  are 
human"  when  one  wants  quantifiers  to  range  only  over  actual  individuals 
or  "Some  actual  individuals  are  human"  when  one  wants  quantifiers  to 
range  over  both  actual  and  merely  possible  individuals.  (Cf.  Comment 
VI. 6  for  a  fuller  discussion  of  the  latter  point). 

Comment  VI. 3 

Miss  MacDonald  has  unquestioningly  accepted  Russell’s  Pluralis¬ 
tically  ’Atomic’  and  ’Relational’  interpretation  of  Quantification 
Theory.  Thus  she  believes  that  Entity-Monism  -  the  metaphysical  doctrine 
that  there  is  only  one  true  substance^  the  appropriate  subject  term  for 
which  is  the  only  one  to  which  predicates  should  be  attributed  -  is_,  to 
use  her  wrord,  "unintelligible."  The  Entity-Pluralism  of  Russell’s 
Logical  Atomism  and  Russell’s  attacks  both  on  the  Monist  philosophies  of 
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Spinoza  and  Bradley  and  on  the  Monadism  of  Leibniz  are  based  on  Russell1 s 
dogmatic  interpretation  of  how  his  Trelationalr  notation  (for  symbolis¬ 
ing  what  may  be  mathematically  and  scientifically  indispensible,  but 
non-Aristotelian  inference  patterns)  must  be  read.^  But  we  have  shown 
elsewhere  that  alleged  T relational  inferences  about  individuals T  and 
alleged  Tnegative  identity  statements  about  distinct  individuals*  in 
Principia  Mathematica  notation  are  of  types  which  can  easily  be  given 
an  Entity  Monist  interpretation,  (So  can  they  also  be  given  many  other 
sorts  of  ontological  interpretations).  Take,  for  example,  the  English 
sentences  (a)  "Giovanni  is  not  the  same  man  as  Giannini,  and  both  men 
are  dangerous,"  (b)  "If  Giovanni  is  taller  than  Giannini  and  if  Giannini 
is  taller  than  Giacommetti,  then  Giovanni  is  taller  than  Giacommetti. " 
Consider  the  Russellian  (aT)  "Human-g-^  &  Dangerous-g-^  &  Human-g2  & 
Dangerous-g2  &  g (bT)  "  I(Taller  than-g-^,  g2  &  Taller  than  g2, 

&2>)  Taller  than-g^j  g3^j  n.  Finally  consider  the  Entity-Monist T  s  neo- 
english  tongue  IT-TISH  in  which  "It"  is  the  sole  subject  term.  In  It- 
tish  (a)  and  (aT)  might  be  rendered  (a"):  "Insofar  as  It  giovannis  and 
It  gianninis,  It  is  both-wise  human  and  dangerous,  but,  insofar  as  It 
giovannis.  It  does  not  giannini."  So  (b)  and  (bT)  might  be  rendered 
(b")  "If  where  It  giovannis  It  is  taller  than  where  It  gianninis,  and  if 
where  It  gianninis  It  is  taller  than  where  It  giacommetti s,  then  where 
It  giovannis  It  is  taller  than  where  It  giacommettis . "  Entity-Monism, 
pace  Miss  MacDonald,  seems  to  be  able  to  be  articulated  in  Quantifica¬ 
tion  Theory  TMaterialistically, T  (marrying  Parmenides  and  Hobbes), 

T Dualistically, T  (cf.  SpinozaTs  Monism  which  proclaims  Deus  sive  Natura 
mainly  under  the  twin  Attributes  of  Thought  and  Extension),  etc.,  etc. 

She  has  no  apparent  TgroundsT  but  unconscious  absorption  of  Russell rs 
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ontological  dogmas  about  how  to  interpret  Quantification  Theory,  for 
writing  that  "matter  is,  on  these  views,  the  ultimate  subject  of  all 
propositions  about  the  physical  world.  But  this  is  unintelligible." 

Or,  if  she  has  any  conscious  and  philosophically  impressive  reasons  for 
saying  this,  she  leaves  us  quite  in  the  dark  about  them.  Perhaps  another 
(semi-conscious?)  postulate  which  leads  her  to  say  this  is  the  dogmatic 
belief  that,  if  a  possible-looking  language  like  It-tish  suggests 
ontological  conclusions  unlike  those  suggested  by  T Common  Sense T  and 
T Ordinary  Language, T  then  the  alleged  language  could  not  be  intelligibly 
used.  (Philosophy,  theology  and  science  are  ontological  Nonsense  Poems 
when  they  stray  from  a  Moorean  Catechism?). 

Comment  VI . 4 

Sentential  Calculus  allows  us  to  derive  from  the  universal  appli¬ 
cability  of  Truth  Table  Decision  Procedures  to  its  Well-Formed  Formulas 
(wff.)  a  very  clear  notion  of  what  is  meant  by  "Tautology,"  "tautologous, " 
etc.  when  applied  to  uninterpreted  formulas  of  Sentential  Calculus.  But 
Miss  MacDonald  shows  no  wish  to  distinguish  pertinent  difficulties  which 
may  arise  when  we  move  from  (i)  uninterpreted  formulas  of  Sentential 
Calculus  to  (ii)  uninterpreted  formulas  of  some  finitely  axiomatised 
type  of  Predicate  Calculus  with  Identity  Sign  -  let  alone  the  pertinent 
difficulties  which  may  arise  when  we  try  to  move  from  (i)  and  (ii)  to 
(iii)  quasi- T Natural  Language 1  interpretations  of  formulas  in  either 
Calculus.  Miss  MacDonald  dumps  on  us  the  neo-Humean  dogma  that 
"existence  propositions  are  never  tautological"  in  Slice  VI  and  she  goes 
on  to  write  a  page  later:  "in  one  sense  TA  man  exists1  and  rx  is  humanT 


do  not  mean  the  same  since  a  true  value  for  the  propositional  function 
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would  give  a  tautology  while  an  existence  proposition  is  never  tauto- 
logous.  '  (Flew,  p.  90)  It  seems  then  that  she  wishes  to  use  "tautology," 
tautologous, "  etc.,  in  a  way  that  will  put  her  on  the  side  of  the 
Symbolically  Logical  Angels,  not  just  on  the  side  of  the  really  plain 
T Ordinary  ManT  who  often  uses  "tautology"  to  mean  "empty,  definitional 
word-play"  or  even,  in  his  looser  moments,  "triviality"  and  "truism." 
Indeed  her  later  reference  to  the  variable  "x"  and  to  a  "propositional 
function"  makes  it  clear  that  she  means  to  be  on  the  side  of  the  Quanti¬ 
fication-  Theoretically-  Logical  Angels.  A  tautology  of  Quantification 
Theory  qua  a  fom  of  axiomatic  Predj.cate  Calculus  with  Identity  Sign 
sufficiently  powerful  on  interpretation  to  formalise  much  mathematical 
inference  may  be  suggested  (if  one  is  perhaps  overgenerously  keen  to 
make  sense  of  "tautology"  here)  to  be  one  or  more  of  the  following: 

(i)  A  proposition  or  formula  which  comes  out  true  in  the  class  of  ALL 
MODELS  or  domains  and  in  forms  of  interpretation  for  a  particular  finite 
axiomatisation  of  Quantification  Theory  wdLth  Identity.  19  jjSome  Intui- 
tionists  might  understandably  now  protest  that  the  use  of  "ALL"  here 
raises  unpleasant  suggestions  and  problems  about  a  class  of  unclear 
range  that  can  too  easily  be  alleged  to  be  one  with  an  actual  infinity 
of  members!!  (ii)  A  proposition  which  is  an  axiom  or  definition  of  a 
particular,  uninterpreted,  finite  axiomatisation  of  Predicate  Calculus 
with  Identity  Sign.  (iii)  A  proposition  which  is  a  (clearly  derivable) 
theorem  of  a  particular,  uninterpreted,  finite  axiomatisation  of  Predi¬ 
cate  Calculus  with  Identity  Sign.  Other  senses  of  "tautology"  may 
usefully  be  raised  in  connection  with  Quantification  Theory.  But  these 
three  suffice  to  show  how  glib  and  properly  confused  Miss  MacDonald  is 
about  logic.  The  first  account  of  "tautology,"  as  wTe  have  said,  is 
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highly  problematical  but  tempting  -  and  well  worth  discussing  when  one 
is  inclined  to  toss  around  generalisations  about  tautological  and 
existential  propositions.  Moreover,  the  following  could  turn  out  to  be 
tautologies  by  criteria  (ii)  or  (iii)  in  many  such  finite  axiomatisa- 
tions : 

(A)  (3  x)  (x=x) 

(B)  (Jx)  (FxV  Not-Fx) 

(C)  (x)  (x=x) 

(D)  (3  x)  (3  y)  (xyy) 

(E)  (x)  ( 3  y)  (y/'X) 

(F)  (2  0)  5[(E!x)  (0x)J 

There  would  be  considerable  reason  in  certain  finite  axiomatisations 
powerful  enough  for  formalising  particular  areas  of,  e.g.  arithmetic 
to  call  such  formulas,  both  if  uninterpreted  and  if  given  certain  in¬ 
terpretations,  existential  propositions  as  well  as  tautologous  ones  by 
tautology-criteria  (ii)  or  (iii).  What  would  Miss  MacDonald  or  Hume 
want  to  say  of  them?  What  would  they  want  to  say  if  there  were  an 
existential-looking  proposition  the  truth  of  which  was  shown  to  be 
undecidable  within  a  particular  system  -  show  to  be  undecidable  by  a 
follower  of  A.  Church  and  K.  Godel  -  but  decidable  by  metamathematical 
methods?  Forms  of  neo-Humean  dogma  about  "tautologies"  and  "existence" 
are  rife  in  many  T Ordinary  Language1  writings. ^0 

Comment  VI . 5 

For  another  sense  or  range  of  senses  in  which  some  existential 


propositions  could  intelligibly  be  called  logical  truths,  truths  by 
virtue  of  meaning,  necessary  truths,  tautologies,  etc.  see  J.  King-FarlowT s 
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T,From  God  to  I_s  and  from  Ls  to  Ought"  in  Philosophical  Quarterly,  VII, 

26  (1957),  and  "The  Logic  of  Cognitive  States,"  Mind,  LXVII,  266  (1958). 
Norman  Malcolm* s  suggestions  about  the  a  priori  truth  of  certain  proposi¬ 
tions  which  are  candidates  for  the  title  of,  e.g.,  "model  existentials” 
strike  us  as  promising  but  more  in  the  domains  of  arithmetical  entities 
than  in  the  theological  domains.  See  MalcolmTs  "AnselmTs  Ontological 
Arguments,"  Philosophical  Review,  LXIX,  1  (i960).  Moreover,  extremely 
ingenious  arguments  making  formal  use  of  modal  logic  have  been  used  by 
Charles  Hartshorne  on  behalf  of  the  God  of  his  Process  Theology  in  his 
book  The  Logic  of  Perfection  (Illinois,  1962)  and  elsewhere.  Such 
arguments  may  be  fallacious,  but  deserve  careful  attention,  not  more  mere 
repetition  of  neo-Humean  dogma.  Hume  was  of  course  a  great  philosopher 
and  an  admirable  example  of  a  philosopher  keen  to  think  logically  -  but 
he  was  in  an  historical  position  where  he  could  learn  a  great  deal  less 
about  the  complexities  of  logic  than  Miss  MacDonald  could. 

Comment  VI .  6 

Miss  MacDonald,  as  we  have  briefly  mentioned  before  in  VI. 2, 
did  not  realise  that  Quantification  Theory  can  have  as  a  domain  of 
interpretation  not  only  the  domain  of  actual  entities  but  also  the 
united  domain  of  actual  and  possible  entities.  Given  the  latter  domain, 
the  logician  can  introduce  the  predicate  Treal*  or  factual*  so  that  it 
becomes  natural  to  say  that  many  propositions  which  might  seem  intui¬ 
tively1  to  be  construable  as  both  existential  and  tautological  for 
the  former  domain  might  seen  intuitively*  only  one  or  the  other  in  the 
present  domain.  Thus  for  some  axiomatisations  of  Quantification  Theory 
given  some  "actual-and/or-possible"  interpretation  * ($  x)  (x=x)* 
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might  be  an  axiom  of  theorem,  but  T(^x)  (x=x  &  Real-x)T  might  be 
neither.  Similar  considerations  might  apply  to  T x)  (Fx  V  Not-Ex) T 
and  r(il  x)  ( 3  y)  (-Vy)T  as  opposed  to  T(3  x)  (Fx  V  Not-Fx)  &■  Real-xr  and 
T(3  x)  (3  y)  (Real-x  &  Real-y  &  x^y)T.  Given  some  such  system  it  may 
seem  initially  easier  to  establish  a  plausible-looking  Tontological 
argument T  for  the  existence  of  One,  Perfect  Being.  But  if  LesniewskiTs 
criterion  of  non-creativity  for  respectable  definitions  in  an  axiomatic 
system  is  observed,  the  definition  of  "Perfection"  may  well  turn  out  to 
get  one  no  further  than  the  realm  of  possible  entities.  (See  Patrick 
SuppesT  Introduction  of  Logic  (Princeton,  1957),  pp.  152ff.  on 
definitions ;  J.  King-Farlow,  "Predicating  Existence  and  Proving  Gods," 
Darshana  International,  I,  1  (1961);  C.R.  Harrison  on  "The  Ontological 
Argument  in  Modal  Logic'll  in  The  Monist,  LIV,  2  (1970).  Mention  of 
this  domain  may  seem  to  support  Miss  MacDonaldTs  dogma  about  existential 
propositions  and  tautologies.  But,  of  course,  it  is  a  highly  non¬ 
standard  domain  of  interpretation  and  she  speaks  as  if  standard  models 
for  Quantification  Theory  bear  her  out!  Worse  still,  she  goes  on 
immediately  after  Slice  VI  to  write:  "This  may  sound  platitudinous. 

Have  we  not  been  told  by  Kant  and  certainly  by  Russell  of  the  difference 
in  logical  type  between  existence  and  subject-predicate  propositions? 

We  have  certainly  been  told  that  existence  is  not  a  predicate,  which  is 
true."  (Flew,  p.  89)  Alas  for  her  glib,  dogmatic  approach  to  modern 
logic  as  a  tool!  In  the  united  domain  of  actual-and-possible  entities 
where  she  can  perhaps  most  plausibly  deny  that  certain  axioms,  theorems 
and  definitions  of  Quantification  Theory  are  really  existential,  though 
tautological,  she  finds  herself  in  the  very  domain  where  she  can  perhaps 
least  plausibly  deny  that  real  existence  is  a  predicate,  and  least 
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plausibly  deny  that  real  existence  is  an  informative,  non-trivially 
discriminating  sort  of  predicate. ^  The  sharp  contrast  between  actuals 
and  possibles  in  this  odd  domain,  reflected  by  the  non-trivial  use  of 
TRealT  as  a  predicate  in  contingent  propositions,  would  help  her  most  to 
make  a  case  for  her  careless  idolatry  of  one  Shibboleth-Idol  of  HumeTs 
(T,existentials  are  never  tautologous”)  where  it  would  help  her  LEAST  to 
make  a  case  for  her  careless  idolatry  of  another  Shibboleth.  Idol  of 
Kant  and  Russell  (’’Existence  is  never  a  predicate”) . 

It  may  well  turn  out  that  a  serious  interest  in  modern  logic 
and  a  real  sympathy  for  traditional  philosophy  will  help  philosophers  to 
make  a  very  respectable  discipline  again  of  Metaphysics.  Such  an 
interest  and  sympathy  can,  we  hope,  help  many  sorts  of  thinkers  to  build 
usefully  upon  the  insights  as  well  as  the  oversights  to  be  found  in 
excitingly  imaginative  classics  of  T  Ordinary  Language  Philosophy.T  And 
such  lively  informal  classics,  like  the  best  classic  pieces  of  Russell 
and  Quine,  where  they  make  entertaining  use  of  formal  logic  as  a  tool, 
may  yet  help  us  (whatever  their  errors  and  ours)  to  cultivate  good  humour 
and  humility  in  pursuing  perennially  important  philosophical  goals. 

John  King-Farlow  University  of  Alberta 

Juan  Espinaco-Virseda 
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FOOTNOTES 


~^From  a  Logical  Point  of  View,  (Camb ridge ,  Mass.,  1953),  Chap¬ 
ter  I. 

O 

^W.V.O.  Quine,  "Notes  on  Existence  and  Necessity,"  Journal  of 
Philosophy ,  Vol.  XL  (1943),  pp.  113-127;  "The  Problem  of  Interpreting- 
Modal  Logic,"  Journal  of  Symbolic  Logic,  Vol.  12  (1947),  pp.  43-48. 
"Three  Grades  of  Modal  Involvement,"  Proceedings  of  the  XI th  Interna¬ 
tional  Congress  of  Philosophy,  Vol.  14  (Brussels,  1953),  pp.  65-81. 
Among  other  writers  see  Ruth  C.  Barcan  (Marcus),  "A  Functional  Calculus 
of  First  Order  based  on  Strict  Implication,"  Journal  of  Symbolic  Logic, 
Vol.  XI  (1946),  p.  2,  Prop.  II;  Arthur  Francis  Smullyan,  ,TModality  and 
Description,"  Journal  of  Symbolic  Logic,  Vol.  13,  No.  1,  March,  1948, 
pp.  31-37.  A.N.  Prior,  Time  and  Modality,  (Oxford,  1957);  K.J.J. 
Hintikka,  Knowledge  and  Belief,  (Ithaca,  N. Y. ,  1962);  Terence  Parsons, 
,TEssentialism  and  Quantified  Modal  Logic,"  Philosophical  Review, 
LXXVIII,  1  (1969),  where  further  references  pertaining  to  Tessentialism 
and  modal  logic  are  given. 

Perhaps  one  could  more  usefully  say  "from  the  once  literal  to 
the  once  metaphorical." 

^For  Matter  as  the  evil  element  in  the  universe  cf.  Statesman, 
273 B.  For  Matter  and  Form  cf.  Cratvlus,  289-390.  The  Timaeus  dis¬ 
cussion  is  especially  important  at  41-42. 

5  An  example  would  be  Richard  of  Middleton* s  very  revisionary 
interpretation  of  the  Aristotelian  hylomorphic  theory.  (For  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  it  cf.  F.C.  Copleston,  History  of  Philosophy,  Vol.  2,  II 
(New  York,  1962),  pp.  176-179.  Compare  work  done  by  the  Twelfth 
Century  School  of  Chartres  and  strands  in  the  Franciscan  tradition  that 
encourages  reification  of  prima  materia.  For  some  fascinating  dis¬ 
cussions  or  for  further  references  see  Tulio  Gregory,  Anirna  mundi : 

La  filo sofia  di  G.  di  Conches  e  la  scuola  di  Chartres,  Firenze,  G.C. 
Sansoni,  1955,  p.  294.  (Pubblicazione  dell* Institute  di  Filo sofia 
dell*  Uni ve  r si t a . ) 

^ "It  will  be  seen  that  the  view  which  I  am  advocating  is  neithe 
materialism  nor  mentalism  but  ...  it  regards  the  world  as  composed  of 
only  one  kind  of  stuff,  namely  events."  Bertrand  Russell,  An  Outline 
of  Philosophy,  (London,  1927),  p.  291.  (Note  how  "stuff"  or  "raw  stuff 
can  be  used  like  more  popularly  intelligible  versions  of  the  technical 
philosopher* s  "substratum." 

7Cf.  A.N.  Whitehead  &  B.  Russell,  Principia  Mathcmatica 
(Cambridge,  1910),  Introduction  Ch.  1  and  Part  I,  Sect.  A  *1;  also 
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Ludwig  Wittgenstein,  Tractatus  Logico-Phllosophicus,  (London,  1922) 

1.1  -  2.025. 

®Cf.  Aristotle,  De  Caelo,  Bk.  Ill,  4:  Rene  Descartes,  Principles 
of  Philosophy,  11,  20 . 

^Ren£  Descartes,  Meditations,  11  and  VI.  Also  see  D.J.  Allan-, 

Hie  Philosophy  of  Aristotle,  (London,  1963);  Joseph  Ovens,  C.SS.R., 
"Matter  and  Predication  in  Aristotle"  in  E.  McMullen  (ed.).  The  Concept 
of  Matter  in  Greek  and  Medieval  Philosophy,  (Notre  Dame,  Ind.,  1963). 

^"Analysis  ...  5.  Lit .  The  critical  examination  of  any 
production,  so  as  to  exhibit  its  elements  in  simple  form  ...  8.  Logic. 
The  tracing  of  things  to  their  sources;  the  discovery  of  general 
principles  underlying  concrete  phenomena."  The  Shorter  Oxford  English 
Dictionary. 

44For  attacks  on  Tvalue-freeT  dogmas  about  philosophical  analysis 
see  John  King-Farlow,  ,rValue  and  ’Essentialist  Fallacies’,"  Thomist  XX, 

2  (1958)  and  Kai  Nielsen  "The  Primacy  of  Philosophical  Theology," 

Theology  Today  XXVII,  2  (1970).  Cf.  Aristotle Ts  linguistically  skillful 
discussions  of  Puritanical  confusions  about  pleasure  in  Nicomachean 
Ethics  VII,  11-14  and  X,  1-5 . 

-^A  Newtonian  conservational  principle  (without  the  matter- 
energy  interchangeability  principle)  underlies  Kant’s  concept  of  the 
d ing- an- s i ch  and  helps  to  make  it  much  more  intelligible  than  many 
Idealist  or  T Ordinary  Language1  practitioners  would  have  liked  to 
allow. 


■^See  Bertrand  Russell’s  Second  Lecture  on  "The  Philosophy  of 
Logical  Atomism"  in  Logic  and  Knowledge  (London,  1956),  p.  201. 

14Aristotle,  Categories  13B  20-35;  P.F.  Strawson,  Introduction  to 
Logical  Theory,  (London,  1952),  ch.  6. 

15See  John  King-Farlow,  ’’Myths  of  the  Given  and  the  C0GIT0  Proof," 
Phi?LQSophical  Studies  (U.S.)  XII,  4  (1961).  Cf.  recent  writings  by  such 
philosophers  of  science  as  T.E.  Kuhn,  S.E.  Toulmin  and  N.R.  hanson.  See 
especially  P.K.  Feyerabend’s  "Science  Without  Experience,"  Journal, of 
Philosophy,  LXVI,  22  (1969). 

l^Here  m  and  n  can  be  either  non-indexical  or  indexical  symbols 
according  to  contextual  demands. 

17Such  attacks  are  to  be  found  in  several  works  of  Russell 
written  over  decades,  e.g.,  in  The  Philo sophy  of  Leibniz  and  Th^ 
Principles  of  Mathematics  (1900),  in  the  essay  "Logical  Atomism  of ^19  4 
which  is  reprinted  by  R.C.  Marsh  in  Logic  and  Knowledge  (London,  1956; . 
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18 

^"Dialogue  Concerning  Natural  Metaphysics/’  Southern  Journal  of 
Philosophy,  VI,  1  (1969).  - - - 

In. 1936,  a  year  before  Miss  MacDonald  wrote  her  paper,  Alonzo 
Church  had  rigorously  proved  that  there  is  no  decision  procedure,  no 
mechanical  test  corresponding  to  the  Truth  Table  method  for  Sentential 
Calculus,  for  establishing  the  validity  of  arbitrary7'  formulas  in  first- 
oider  predicate  calculus.  Talk  about  validity,  rather  than  t autologous— 
HP aS  much  happier  (pace  Miss  MacDonald)  when  we  talk  either  about 
Oidinary  Language  and  Semi-Ordinary-Language  interpretations  of  formulas 
in  pi edicate  calculus,  or  about  uninterpreted  formulas.  Professor 
Herbert  Hingert,  a  colleague  of  ours  specialising  in  formal  logic,  con¬ 
siders  talk  about  "tautologies”  in  connection  with  Quantification  Theory 
to  be  generally  undesirable  because  it  is  so  useful  to  explain  what  a 
tautology  of  formal  logic  is  strictly  in  connection  with  the  universal 
applicability  of  a  mechanical  Decision  Procedure. 

90 

Such  dogmatic  confusions  seem  involved  in  the  ’disproofs’  of 
God’s  existence  by  J.J.C.  Smart  and  J.N.  Findlay  which  Flew  republished 
in  New  Essays  in  Philosophical  Theology  (London,  1956). 

21 

"There  are,  of  course,  well-know  objections  to  the  claim  that 
existence  is  a  property.  Ultimately,  these  amount  to  a  refusal  to 
countenance  possible  individuals  that  are  not  actual.  But  consistent, 
complete  systems  of  modal  logic  have  been  found  which  do  make  use  of 
such  notions.  (N.B.  -  See,  for  example,  two  unpublished  works  by  Dana 
Scott:  "Advice  on  Modal  Logic,"  and  "Formalizing  Intensional  Notions.") 
And  since  we  are  concerned  in  argument  with  what  can  be  demonstrated 
rather  than' with  what  is  simply  true,  we  do  not  have  to  settle  on 
criteria  for  deciding  what  possible  individuals  there  really  are  before 
using  a  logic  which  allows  them.  For,  if  such  a  system  is  complete,  a 
provable  sentence  is  one  which  is  true  regardless  of  what  possible  in¬ 
dividuals  (or  possible  worlds)  there  are.  Completeness,  as  usual,  means 
truth  in  all  interpretations.  An  interpretation  is  defined  as  a  set  W 
of  possible  worlds  and  a  set  I  of  possible  individuals,  and  a  function 
which  assigns  a  truth  value  to  every  modal  sentence  at  each  possible 
wTorld  u  in  W.  At  a  given  world  w  in  ¥,  this  function  satisfies  the 
usual  conditions  with  respect  to  the  connectives  and  quantifiers  and  in 
addition,  we  shall  say  that  ’  ’is  true  at  w  if  and  only  if  for  every 
u  in  W,  ’0’  is  true  at  u. 

"The  Ontological  Argument  lends  itself  particularly  well  to  a 
first-order  system  in  which  the  variables  range  over  possible  individuals. 
The  formalization  of  the  argument  within  modal  logics  of  this  kind  is 
simple  and  direct,  for  the  predicate  of  existence  then  has  nontrivial 
application:  there  are  possible  individuals  which  are  not  actual.  I  shall 
employ  one  such  system,  due  to  Kaplan,  Montague  and  Dana  Scott.  (This 
system  is  outlined  in  the  two  papers  by  Dana  Scott  alluded  to  in  n.3, 
above.  There  are  differences  in  the  two  works  in  the  treatment  of  non¬ 
denoting  descriptions  which,  however,  do  not  directly  concern  us  here.) 

In  it,  an  interpretation  includes  a  set  of  possible  worlds,  at  which  any 
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sentence  is  either  true  or  false."  Hie  Monist,  April,  1970.  Vo].  54 
No.  2,  pp.  302-303.  J 

22 

^Cf.  the  articles  by  King-Farlow  and  Harrison  just  referred  to 
and  also  0.  Nahnikian  and  V«r.  Salmon,  "^Exists*  as  a  Predicate," 

0  s  °P].P- c  al  Re  view ,  LXVI,  4  (1957)  and  Hans  Reichenbach,  Elements  of 
Symbolic  Logic  (New  York,  1947),  pp.  333-34. 


